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St. Michael’s maintenance clears a pathway between Ryan Hall and Joyce Hall. On Wednesday, Feb. 24, 
Vermont was hit with over a foot of snow after a nearly snowless February. 
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Summer internship 
program connects 
students with alumni 


By Kayle Schnell 
Technical Editor 
in col- 


The alumni board, 


_laboration with the internship and 


career development offices, has 
launched a pilot program designed 
to connect students with gradu- 
ates for paid summer internships 
throughout the country. 

In a struggling economy it is 
increasingly important for students 
to gain work experience before ap- 
plying for jobs. 

Alumni board member Mi- 
chael Rideout *94 is leading the 
new St. Michael’s Summer Alumni 
Internship program and trying to 
make it strong both by allowing 
students to seek the most appropri- 
ate internship site and helping the 
companies find the best students. 





Internship Director, Joanne 


LaBrake Muehlberger said this 


program is unique because the in- 
ternship office is here to connect 
students with local companies dur- 
ing the fall and spring, and now the 
alumni board is offering additional 
support during the summer when 
students go home. 

“Tt is more of an uphill battle 
for students to seek internships on 
their own and having this alumni 
sponsorship will help the process, 
especially given the current eco- 
nomic crisis,” said Keith Maloney, 
chairman of the careers committee 
of the alumni board. 

LaBrake Muehlberger has been 
holding informational meetings to 
notify students that she is available 
to talk to them if they are interested 
in paid summer internships. 

During these meetings, the 
program is presented to students 
and- 

See INTERNSHIP, Page 3 








Green Up hopes to cut water bottle use 


Club holds water week to educate community about the hare impacts of plastic water bottles 


By Nicole Marcotte 
Staff Writer 


Last week Green Up ran a . 


“water week,” dedicated to edu- 
cating the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity about the environmental, 
economic and social impacts of 
bottled water production. 

From Feb. 22 —26, Green Up 
members could be seen at an in- 

_ formation table in Alliot and hold- 
ing various events that focused on 
the global water crisis and current 
water policies on campus. 

Water week has been in the 
works since the fall, said cam- 
pus sustainability coordinator 
Heather Ellis. Green Up members 


decided to discuss issues that are 5 


overlooked by the campus com- 
munity and they found the use 
of plastic water bottles to be the 
most significant issue to tackle. 

“We just see people on cam- 
pus with plastic water bottles and 
we wanted to educate,” Ellis said. 
“We want them to realize exactly 
what is in that bottle of water.” 

Members of Green Up hope 
that their message leaves a lasting 
impression on the campus com- 
munity. 
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“I want students to real- 
ize that corporations around the 
world are turning a basic human 
need into a marketable commod- 
ity for the sole reason of making 
profits,’ Green Up member Ryan 
Larochelle said. 

The aim for water week is not 
only to reinforce the environmen- 
tal impacts of using bottled water, 
but also the impacts that bottled 
water has on your wallet. 

“T really think the economic 
impact of buying a bottle of wa- 
ter every single day will resonate 
with college students,” Larochelle 
said. “Once they realize how 
much money they can save by 
switching to a reusable container, 
they tend to be incredibly respon- 
sive.” 

Green Up looked to other 
colleges for inspiration on how to 
conduct the week, Ellis said, as 
various colleges across the nation 
are advocating similar aims to 
end the use of bottled water. 

Green Up didn’t need to look 
too far for inspiration as The Uni- 
versity of Vermont (UVM) has 
recently launched its “One Less 
Bottle” campaign, which stresses 
the wastefulness of bottled water 








Theft on campus 
Students are victimized in 


series of laptop thefts. 
Page 3 
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Junior JP McCormick signs a pledge to reduce water bottle use. 


use. 

On Feb 22, professor Richard 
Kujawa and St. Michael’s alumni 
and Vice President of sales at 
Cynergreen, Patrick Decelles, 
presented “Globalization and Wa- 
ter: Basic Need or Commodity?” 
The lecture brought to light that 
corporations are bottling tap wa- 
ter to sell. 

“44 percent of bottled wa- 
ter is from tap water,” Ellis said, 
“It’s absurd that companies can 


bottle your water and sell it back 


to you.” 

Also on Feb. 22, David 
Cooper presented a “Mountain- 
top Removal Slide Show.” This 
discussion-based event was cen- 
tered on the impacts of cutting off 
mountain tops in order.to cheaply 
obtain coal and how mountain- 
top removal often leads to con- 
taminants leeching into streams, 
which can lead to adverse effects 
on human health. 

Mike Barsotti, director of 
water quality and production of 
the Champlain Water District 


held a discussion on Feb. 23 fo- 
cusing on the policies and stan- 
dards that go into regulating tap 
water. Barsotti sought to dispel 
the myth that drinking tap water 
is unsafe, Ellis said. 

The Champlain Water Dis- 
trict, which provides water for 
St. Michael’s, received an Excel- 
lence in Water Treatment Award 
in 2009 from the Partnership for 
Safe Water. Barsotti explained the 
process of bringing water from 
Shelburne Bay to our faucets and 
the standards that the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) 
has set in order to ensure we have 
safe drinking water. 

Heidi Lynch, who attended 
the event, found Barsotti’s presen- 
tation to be thought-provoking. 

“He said you can get 1,000 
gallons of water out of a tap for 
$1.60,” Lynch said. “A bottle of 
water is much more expensive.” 

On Wed. Feb 24, students 
were encouraged to take part in 
the “Taste the Tap Challenge” 


See WATER, Page 3 
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Letters from Haiti 
Haitian students write ac- 

<I counts of earthquake. 
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Third Eye Blind 
coming to SMC 


Students have mixed 


reactions to SA’s choice 
of 90°s rock band 


By David Mooney if 
Ssalf Writer 


fidonts will be Dasting back to the 199s wher Thixd Bye 
S Blind comes te St. Michel's for the anneal spring concert 
on Friday, April 16, Many students have deen actively xnp- 
porting and protesting the SA's decision since the news was ane 
nounced last Wednesday. 
Stindeats received an online strery earlier i the year avkiag, 
them to ussess 2 selection of bands to play at the Spring Concert, 
Secretaries of Poogramiereg tor the SA Matt Sekieck3 and Claire 
MeQudlen said. they received feedtueckh from more tham ${4) stu- 
dents. y Photo conntory of Eve Reateakys 
jAbovel Memiers of Third Eye Blind: trom lef to right} Toay Frediaactli, Stephan Jenkins ani Bead Har- 


Read more by visiting our Web site: wwsv smevtedwisetendar Geneon ih oer etme mire. tarn bers easee es nh Aare th; 





Visit www.smcvt.edu/defender to see more stories, 
columns and audio sound slides including: 


Mardi Gras parade 











Water Week 











SECURITY LOG _ &xwst0702/23/10-02/28/10 Security reports, : 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


Tuesday, Feb. 23 Friday, Feb. 26 _ Monday, Feb. 28 


1:46 a.m. Medical assist, Alumni Hall 


4:30 p.m. Larceny/theft: From student residence 1:53 a.m. Drug violation, Linnehan Hall 4:35 p.m. Medical assist, Joyce Hall 


10:42 p.m. Vandalism, Cheray Science Hall 


Wednesday, Feb. 24 Saturday, Feb. 27 


7:48 p.m. Medical assist, Cashman Hall 2.09 a.m. Drunkeness: Hospitcal observation 
2:11 a.m. Drunkeness: Act One 
Thursday, Feb. 25 8:32 a.m. Vandalism, Bergeron 
7:03 p.m. Drunkeness: 300 Townhouses 
2:55 p.m. Motor vehicle accident, Durick Library 11:04 p.m. Drug violation, Lyons Hall 


11:15 p.m. Alcohol violation, Lyons Hall 
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INTERNSHIP: Alumni help students find paid positions 


Continued from Page 1 


they are encouraged to Sebat an 
application and resume by March 
8, LaBrake Muehlberger said. 

The next step will be for the 
internship office to compile a 
list of what types of internships 
students are interested in and in 
which parts of the country they 
would like to work. 

That list will be sent to Pat- 
rick Gallivan in institutional ad- 
vancement. Finally, those two 
lists will be sent to the alumni 
board and they will be respon- 
sible for matching students with 
appropriate alums, LaBrake Mue- 
hiberger said. 

“Through this program, the 
alums will be able to participate 
with students in a much more 
vigorous way than ever before in 
the success of current students,” 
Rideout said. 

The students have been en- 
couraged to get training through 
the career development office in 
resume writing and interviewing 
skills so that when they are put in 
touch with alumni they are pre- 
pared to present themselves in a 
way that can earn them the intern- 
ship, Maloney said. 

Business department Chair 
Robert Letovsky sees internships 
as an important part of a student’s 
academic career. 

“Tf it’s an internship where 


they are working on some kind of 
learning project, it gives them ex- 
posure to higher level work than 
just the typical stuff a person does 


in a summer job where you are 


at the bottom of the food chain,” 
Letovsky said. 

Vice President of Academic 
Affairs Karen Talentino said 
having an internship that has an 
academic connection to the disci- 
pline helps students put their in- 
tellectual theory into practice and 
see what a career in that particular 
area might actually be like. 

“The alumni of our institu- 
tion are anxious to help students 
get jobs,” Talentino said. “If a 
student does well in one of these 
alumni internships, there is a bet- 
ter chance that it could lead to a 
job down the road.” 

Junior business administra- 
tion major Ryan Magee said the 
application asked questions about 
the activities the student has done 
at St. Michael’s, previous work 
experience, and what he/she be- 
lieves their strengths are as an in- 
dividual and as a worker. 

“T decided to apply for it be- 
cause it seemed like a really good 
program since they are going to 
set you up with an alum and if 
you get the internship it’s a good 
opportunity for a future job,” Ma- 
gee said. 

The benefit of this program 
is that students can can strengthen 
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Junior Ryan Magee receives guidance from internship director Joanne 


LaBrake Muehlberger. 


their resume and have a chance to 
build a network, test the waters, 
and prepare for a job search, 
LaBrake Muehlberger said. 

“I thought this would be 
wonderful in terms of supporting 
students’ efforts and I feel a lot 
more comfortable knowing that 
students are working with alums 
who are going to take them under 
their wing and mentor them well,” 
LaBrake Muehlberger said. 

The strength of the program 
lies in the closely connected net- 
work of alumni and their desire to 
help current students. 

“This type of program: can 
only succeed at a college that 
has a very strong and supportive 
alumni base and that something 


we are very proud of,” LaBrake 
Muehlberger said. “We can’t 
guarantee that we are going to 
find a fit for every student but we 
can guarantee that we will make 
every effort to make the connec- 
tion,” she said. 

Maloney thinks that since the 
costs of education are so high it is 
important for the college to help 
students gain work experience. _ 

“A vast majority of the stu- 
dents are going to graduate and 
go directly into the workforce 


~and they shouldn’t be left to their 


own devices to do that,” Maloney 
said. “Our job should be to help 
them and guide them in addition 
to giving them a high quality lib- 
eral arts education.” 


The goal is to make sure that 
everyone from the English major 
to the chemistry major can find 
an internship at various locations 
throughout the country, Rideout 
said. 

“Our modest goal is to be 
able to place 20 students but I am 
hoping that 50 students will have 
successful internships this sum- 
mer,” Rideout said. 

Magee said that it’s going to 
be a strong and well-developed 
program if it works. 

“T am trying to get my friends 
to do it also because it’s such a 
great opportunity for juniors and 
if they can get an internship it’s a 
great segue to a future job,” Ma- 
gee said. 

Right now students tend to 
get internships through familial 
relationships. Rideout would like 
to see students connect with an 
alum that can help them get an in- 
ternship that relates to their pas- 
sion, he said. 

“T think there should be more 
to college than just a diploma and 
it makes sense for people who 
graduate from the same school to 
help each other professionally,” 
Rideout said. 

“Anyone who is elgible for 
the program and wants to do an 
internship during the summer but 
does not apply is truly missing an 
opportunity,” LaBrake Muehl- 
berger said. 





WATER: 
Impact of plastic bottles 


Continued from Page 1 


where they had to see if they taste the difference be- 
tween tap water and bottled water. 

Throughout the week, Green Up members could 
be seen tabling in Alliot, asking passer-bys if they 
were willing to sign a petition stating that they want 
St. Michael’s to go bottle free. The petition is a way 
to gather how much of the campus community sup- 
ports going bottle free, Ellis said. Students were en- 
couraged to sign the petition and have their name be 
entered into a raffle to win one of five Brita filters. 

Not all students view Green Up’s petition as a 
means to improve their lifestyles. Senior Colleen De- 
drick finds the petition to be narrow in its expecta- 
tions. “We sell so many bottled products on campus. 
Why can’t we eliminate bottled soda?” Dedrick said. 
“Tf you are going to eliminate one bottled product you 
might as well eliminate them all, and I just don’t see 
that happening.” 

Beyond trying to make St. Michael’s bottle free, 
Green Up is taking on other campus issues, such as 
the need for new faucets in the freshman dorms. For 
those that live in the quad, the only source of water 
comes from the bathroom sinks, Green Up member 
Josh Hoxie stressed. The way that the sinks are set up, 
students can’t fit their Nalgene bottles or Brita filters 
underneath. So out of habit, students bring large cases 
of bottled water to keep in their rooms, he said. 

Hoxie is looking to have at least one goose-neck 
style faucet per-bathroorn to be installed in the quad 
dorms. With a new style faucet, students will no lon- 
ger be discouraged to fill up their reusable bottles. 

“Tt’s a really low cost, sustainable fix for the col- 
lege and it seems to almost be too easy,” Hoxie said. 

But not easy enough as those in authority find 
new faucets to be unnecessary on the claims that there 
shouldn’t be anything new installed in the dorms as it 
would be at risk of getting broken, he said. However, 
Green Up has yet to lose hope as a handful of new 
faucets have already been installed in other buildings 
around campus. 








Six students VICUIMIS Ok Pah in hn string of burglaries 


By Amanda Mulligan 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College upholds 
an image of a welcoming and safe 
community, so when it comes time to 
grab some grub from Alliot, most stu- 
dents do not think twice about leav- 
ing their stuff unattended outside the 
dining hall. However, this mindset of 
trust could cost students their most 
valuable belongings. During of the 
weekend of Jan. 29-31, six students 
became victims of theft, five of whom 
had their laptops stolen. 

Sophomore Elyse Desmarais 
paid a hefty price when she left her 
backpack outside Alliot. on Friday. 
When she went to retrieve it, she saw 
it was missing along with more than 
$3,000 worth of personal belongings. 

“It was so unsettling because I 
had my most valuable items in my 
bag, including my laptop and my 
iPod,” Desmarais said. “The school 
seems so trustworthy that I never 
even questioned the safety of my be- 
longings when I left them outside of 
Alliot.” 

According to Jeremy Metcalf, 
the operations manager for Sodexo, 
the reason why students must leave 
their backpacks outside of Alliot 
stems partly from a concern that food 
will be taken outside of the cafeteria, 
but the main reason deals with stu- 
dent safety. 

“The rows in Alliot are not very 
wide,” Metcalf said. “If there are bags 
everywhere, it can be a safety issue 
with people tripping and carrying 
trays when they can’t see their feet.” 

RJ Vallie, investigator for pub- 
lic safety said St. Michael’s offers 


- students a protected and welcoming 


home, but sometimes this attitude 





Security cameras caught an individu- 
al taking two bags out of Alliot. 


works against the safety of students. 
“Students have a feeling that there 
is this moat of safety, but we don’t 
put alligators in the moat so it really 
doesn’t prevent anyone from coming 
on campus,” Vallie said. “We are just 
like any part of the community, so if 
homes get burglarized in Colchester 
then there is also a potential for our 
homes here to be burglarized.” 

There is a surveillance system in 
the hallway of Alliot; however, iden- 
tifying the culprit on tape does not 
always pose to be an easy task, said 
Michael Mannings, public safety’s 
crime prevention officer. 

An individual was caught tak- 
ing two bags from Alliot on Friday 
Jan. 29. Public safety has asked that 
anyone with information contact their 


. Office. 


“We do have decent camera cov- 
erage outside of Alliot, but no one 
sits there and physically watches it,” 
Mannings said. “We might get a de- 
cent shot of him, but if he doesn’t go 
to school here, he is going to be really 
difficult to find.” 

In the case of any theft, the col- 
lege’s public safety department offers 
their assistance in helping to recover 
the stolen items and often times the 


police will be called by request of the 
property owner, Vallie said. 

In addition to public safety, the 
Internet Technology department can 
also aid a student in locating their 
computer. 

“We do have tools that help track 
computers,” said Erik Lightbody, the 
IT helpdesk manager. 

Both Lightbody and Vallie agree 
that upon a laptop return, the serial 
numbers on the computer can help 
determine if it has been stolen. 

“Serial numbers can be put in 
the National Criminal Information 
Center, which is a database where po- 
lice everywhere use that as checking 
mechanism,” Vallie said. 

In order to prevent any future 
thefts, Mannings stressed the impor- 
tance of locking all dorm room and 
townhouse doors. Also, it is essential 
to student safety to not prop open the 
entryways, which can ultimately be a 
fineable offense if left intentionally 
opened, he said. 

“We also have operation identifi- 
cation and if a student has an expen- 
sive game system he or she doesn’t 
want stolen, we can engrave it with 
an actual number, either your St. 
Michael’s ID number, your driver’s 
license number, or any identification 
number known only to you,” Man- 
nings said. 

These recent thefts are only six 
of 153 crime-related incidents that 
have occurred over the course of the 
past year. In order to prevent future 
robbery, students must be more cau- 
tious of not becoming the easy tar- 
gets, Mannings said. 

“Thefts are crimes of opportuni- 
ty, and without the opportunity, they 
can’t happen.” 
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81 St. Michael’s graduate makes \ - history 


A Q&A with Christina Reiss, Vermont's first woman 
to serve as Judge in the state's federal district court 


By Erica Friede 
Staff Writer 


Judge Christina Reiss, of the St. Mi- 
chael’s class of 1981, was nominated by 
President Obama to the U.S. District Court. 
She was sworn in on Jan. 8, 2010, becom- 
ing the first female judge for the district of 
Vermont. 

After receiving her bachelor’s degree 
from St. Michael’s, Reiss obtained her law 
degree from the University of Arizona in 
1989. After 15 years of being a lawyer, Re- 
iss was appointed Vermont State Judge in 
2004. 

Joan Wry, assistant dean at St. Mi- 
chael’s, says of her sister, “I’ve watched her 
in court and been very impressed with her 
abilities as a judge. I think it’s what she was 
always meant to be.” 


Did you ever imagine you would be 
in this position today? 
I don’t think I gave it any thought, I wasn’t 
really thinking about where I would end up 
—I think like most people, I was just think- 
ing about grad school and college. 


What do you hope to achieve in this 
position? 

What I hope to achieve in the new 
position is to serve our country and Ver- 
mont to the best of my ability. I expect my 
understanding of what that means will be 
shaped by my experiences so I do not have 
a road map of how I expect everything to 
turn out. 


What do you think your achieve- 
ment means for the women of the 
United States? Vermont? 


I have to be honest and tell you that ° 


I have not focused on the “first woman” 
aspect of this position. There are many 
highly qualified women in the state court 
judiciary that I have had the privilege of 


working with--same with the Vermont 
legal community. It is no longer unusual 
for women to become judges in Vermont. 
The reason why it did not occur until now 
in the federal court system is because there 


are so few openings. There have only been 


19 US. District Court judges in Vermont’s 
history. This is the first opening in four- 
teen years. , 

How did it feel to be hand selected 
by Obama? 

He nominated me on the day he won 
the Nobel Prize so it was a very exciting 
day for me and I was very impressed that 
he took the time to out of such an impor- 
tant day for him. 


When did you decide to be a judge? 
I first thought I would like to be a 
judge in law school. 


Where did you get the inspiration? 

I was teaching French at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and getting my masters 
there, and decided I didn’t want to continue 
on that path. I decided I wanted to pursue 
law so I worked first as a file clerk and then 
I wanted to pursue a career in law. 


What helped you most with your ca- 
reer? 

My parents gave us a very good work 
ethic and a sense of responsibility and 
independence. If you wanted to do some- 
thing they let us figure out how it would 
happen, and let us make it happen. My 
parents weren’t really involved in my grad 
school applications, but I think that’s good 
to figure out for yourself and be responsi- 
ble for the outcome. So they taught us to be 
very independent, responsible, work hard, 
and accept responsibility for our own deci- 
sions. 


Why did you decide to stay in Ver- 
mont? 





Judge Christina Reiss (left) shares the excitement of being sworn in with sister Joan Wry, as- 


sistant dean of St. Michael’s on Jan. 8. 


I decided to return to Vermont and 
make my home here because my family 
is here and it is a great place to raise chil- 
dren. I loved growing up here and I was 
very homesick for Vermont when I lived 
elsewhere. 


What was one of your favorite mem- 
ories from St. Michael’s? 

I really enjoyed the language depart- 
ment. Each of the teachers were very dif- 
ferent- most were native born speakers 
so I learned about those countries. I took 
French, Spanish, and Russian. 


What did you take with you from 
the school? 

I think St. Michael’s had a great sense 
of community and I tried to create commu- 
nity wherever I ended up. I think it makes 
your career more successful but also a lot 
more fun if you know the people you work 
with. 


Photo courtesy of Joan Wry 


What advice would you give students 
here now to succeed like you did? 

I always think about a quote from 
Confucius that I really love — “choose a job 
you love and you won’t have to work a day 
of your life” —I think you have to love what 
you do because you’re going to spend a lot — 
of time doing it and it’s important to find 
something you really enjoy. 


This coming week will mark Reiss’s 
second official month as a U.S. District 
Judge for Vermont. sk 

“I would say that she’ll excel in the 
federal bench but I wouldn’t be mes 
if she considered positions beyond that,” 
Wry said. 

But whatever the future holds for Re-. 
iss, she has made the St. Michael’s com- 
munity proud. 


Faculty and staff of fered retirement incentive 


By Susan Bourque 
Photo Editor 


On Feb. 8 2010, President John J. 
Neuhauser sent an e-mail to the faculty 
and staff introducing the 2010 Voluntary 
Retirement Incentive Program (VRIP). 
Eligible employees were offered the option 
to retire with a sizeable severance package 
from the college. 

Faculty and staff over the age of 62 
who have been at the college for at least 
20 consecutive years have the opportunity 
to retire with some financial flexibility. 
Those interested must submit applications, 
said Michael New, vice president of human 
resources. — 

“The agreement is that for every year 
of service they would get two weeks pay to 
a maximum of one year’s pay, so if you’ve 
been here 25 years you’d get 50 weeks pay,” 
he said. 

As for healthcare benefits, those un- 
der the age of 65 will continue to receive 
the college’s healthcare plan at the same 
rate they are currently paying. Those over 
65 will be given $15,000 towards another 
plan. 

Faculty members are asked to state 
their preference as to when they would like 
to leave. Three times are available. Partici- 
pants may leave immediately at the end of 
the semester, teach full time until the end 
of next year, or teach part time for the until 


2012 receiving half salary. 

The administration makes the ultimate 
decision, figuring out what is best for all in- 
volved. Karen Talentino, vice president of 
academic affairs and Jeffrey Trumbower, 
dean of the college, have considered differ- 
ent scenarios if certain employees leave. 

When considering a departure date, 
the focus is primarily on the department 
and minimizing the impact it has on the 
students, Talentino said. 

Staff members are not restricted to 
certain times of departure. They are able to 
leave at any time or at the end of the year. 

“It’s a very generous program,” New 
said. “I think if people were thinking about 
retirement in the next couple of years this 
would maybe encourage them to think 
about it a little harder,” he said. 

Several millions of dollars have been 
budgeted by the board of trustees for this 
program. It is not something offered regu- 
larly because of how expensive it is. Al- 
though taking on a large initial expense, 
the college hopes to save money by reduc- 
ing salary costs, New said. 

“Higher education was really hard hit 


last year in the economic downturn,” Vice ~ 


President of finance Nancy Brock said. “St. 
Michael’s is rather unique so far in not hav- 
ing really severe program cutbacks, layoffs 
and various other financial implications hit 


us. 


St. Michael’s College employees 





“That? S the connnceane 
It’s a good offer but if I 
love what I’m doing, do I 


take it or not?” 


Dave Landers 
professor of psychology 


have not received annual raises for the past 
two years. Raises usually range from one 
to three percent and are determined by af- 
fordability and the economy. 401K plans 
took a one percent reduction from the usu- 
al 10 percent contribution. Several of the 
more highly compensated employees took 
a five percent pay cut last year (Fiscal year 
10), Brock said. 

Despite all these cutbacks, St. Mi- 
chael’s has not laid off any employees, un- 
like neighboring schools. 


“Right in our backyard, Dartmouth 


and Middlebury both have been in the 
headlines a lot over the past year with sev- 
eral rounds of reductions with retirement 
plan approaches, layoffs and position elim- 
ination,” she said. 

St. Michael’s wants to avoid layoffs by 
all measures and this program is a way to 
voluntarily cut costs, New said. 

Psychology professor Dave Landers 


completed his 28" year at the college this 
past week. He considers himself 66 years 
young, happy and healthy. His passion for 
teaching will continue whether it is at St. 
Michael’s or not. : 

“I think some people will take it and 
a lot of people will stay because they love 
what they’re doing, they love working — 
here,” Landers said. “That’s the conun- — 
drum: It’s a good offer but if I love what 
I’m doing, do I take it or not?” 

Landers discussed the program with 
colleagues who are eligible, most saying 
they will reject the offer. The idea of not 
working is unimaginable for him. If he left 
St. Michael’s he would definitely continue — 
teaching in the Burlington area or even 
heading out west near friends, he said. 

Faculty and staff are asked to com- 
plete applications because limited funds do 
not allow for all 43 people eligible to take 
advantage of it. 

New does not foresee any problem ap- 
proving applicants considering some have . 
already articulated they will not be partici- 
pating in the program. 

Employees must apply by March 30 
and have until late May to make their final 
decision. ~ 

Landers entertains the idea of leaving 
but has not made a decision yet. 

“J would be foolish not to look at it,” 


‘Landers said. “It’s a pretty viable option; I 


think the college is making a great offer.” 
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Representing St. Michael’s 





leh wei Bic photos and holes in the bath- 

room walls cost the senior class approximate- 

ly $767. 50 to repair, which came directly out 
of its budget. Vomit and urine in the back of a bus, 
a punched-out interior light and a bus driver receiv- 
ing a beer shower from a student has resulted in 
the Green Mountain Transit Agency discontinuing 
transportation for further senior class events. 

“Tt’s only a small portion of our class but they’re 
truly creating problems that the entire class has had 
to pay for,” senior class President Amanda Matonis 
~ said. 

Because of the damage done on Jan. 16 at the 
Sunrise Ballroom at the Comfort Suites in Shel- 
burne, the senior class cannot pay for transportation 
to future events such as the spring senior pub crawl. 
The guilty parties did not-come clean and take re- 
sponsibility for their actions during the senior for- 
mal and so the class officers had to take the amount 
of money it cost to repair the damage done to the 
buses and the ballroom out of the senior class budget 
and has put other senior events in jeopardy. 

The senior class has been blessed with a group 
of officers that work hard for the people they repre- 
sent. However, the poor decisions made by a small 
few now have the ability to hinder what the school’s 
final Senior Week might consist of. 

This is the final year that the college will be us- 
ing seven days for Senior Week. Starting next year, 
it will be broken down into a three-day celebration. 
Not many people understand why the school puts on 
such a schedule of events at the end of the year. 

During senior week, the college is transferring 
grades and closing up the year. Instead of sending 
the students home and then having them come back 
for the graduation ceremony, the school allows the 
students to plan and participate in an array of activi- 
ties, Matonis said. 

A significant reason for the college to shorten 





eS, senior Palase 


is now under the 
college’s microscope. 





Senior Week next year is because of the issue 
of liability. Allowing graduating seniors a week to 
celebrate the end of their college careers can be one 


of the most risky situations a college can knowingly: 


put itself through. Nonetheless, the St. Michael’s has 
done so year after year. 

The senior class is now under the college’s mi- 
croscope for the rest of the year because of a couple 
isolated incidents involving a remote number of stu- 
dents. Unless the seniors would like the final week- 
long Senior Week to be completely cancelled, the 
suggestion is fairly simple from the class officers. 

“All we’re asking for is for people to show some 
ownership, some responsibility,” Matonis said. “Se- 
nior year is supposed to be the time of our lives and 
unless we start being more responsible as a class, the 
school will have absolutely no problem cancelling 
any and every event planned for Senior Week.” 

This has become a very alarming trend on cam- 
pus not only within the senior class. Due to recent 
misbehavior and lack of respect for ski resort em- 
ployees, Smuggler’s Notch has sent out an e-mail 
asking for the same thing that Matonis is asking for: 
responsibility. 

Whether it’s on or off-campus events, the St. Mi- 
chaels population needs to understand that we as a 
collective group represent the school. Even if it’s not 
you that is misbehaving, a couple of bad apples can 
ruin the bunch. Talk to your classmates and make 
them understand the importance of responsibility. 


Ffce ENT 


The future is:in the eyes 


of the innovators. 


Create. Collaborate. Innovate. 


Are you ready to write the next chapter of the — 
digital revolution? Champlain's residential. 
Master of Fine Arts (MFA) has been designe 


for a select group of individuals who are 


ready to explore the bounds of their own 

creativity, develop the skills to master the 
technology, and flourish in a collaborative 
environment. Envision your future with us. 


AUGMENTED REALITY EXPERIENCE 
An Individualized Interactive Web Experience 


To learn more about our MFA in Emergent Media, 
visit Our augmented reality experience 


at emergent.champlain.edu 











PHOTO OF THE WEEK 


Photo by James Dillon III 
Mistress Mardi Gras won the title of Queen during Magic Hat 
Brewery’s 15th Mardi Gras Parade in Burlington on Sat. Feb. 27. 


= 
CHAMPLAIN 
COLLEGE 


Graduate Studies 


Now Accepting applications 
MFA.champlain.edu 
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Photos courtesy of Patricia Siplon 


Professor Patricia Siplon’s “Serendipity” list began on her trip in Nepal as bonus opportunities arose from her 


goals. 


— 











Professor Patricia Siplon practices rock climbing in Nepal (left) and snowshoeing on Vermont’s Long Trail. 


By Scott Richter 
Staff Writer 


olitical science professor Pa- 
Pr Siplon started the new 

year off in Nepal as part of 
an attempt to try 52 new things. 

Some of these new things in- 
clude rock climbing, traveling to 
new countries, and cross country 
skiing. 

In Dec. 2009, she accom- 
plished the first thing on her list, 
which was learning to create a blog 
as a place to chronicle the things 
she attempted. 

One of her major goals for 2010 
is to travel as much as possible. Si- 
plon has already traveled to Nepal 
where she spent the New Year, and 
plans on going on the Mobilization 
of Volunteer Efforts (MOVE) trip to 
the Dominican Republic this sum- 
mer, as well as a trip to Jordan and 
Lebanon in June. While there, she 
also wants to try to travel to Syria 
and Spain. She’s been to 49 of the 
50 states, and would like to try to 
get to Alaska sometime this year. 

“T had a really bad year last 
year, and when you have a bad year 
the thing to do is travel,” Siplon 
said. ‘ 

So when two of her friends 
posed the idea of trying one new 
thing every week last October, she 
thought she could make it broader 
than just travel and have a year to 
explore everything, she said. 

Since the start of 2010, she 
has accomplished many things in- 
cluding ice climbing, learning to 
skate ski, and making mozzarella 
cheese. She’s attempted both easy 


i Eng aoe 





92 THINGS | 


Patricia Siplon embarks on a mission to blog 
about accomplishing her 52 goals by 2011 


and challenging tasks. Ballet has 
been the hardest because of the step 
sequences, she said. Ice climbing 
scared her the most because the 


thought of hanging from ice picks. 


in the cold was intimidating. 

“T was afraid of all the climb- 
ing activities,” she said. 

In addition to doing 52 specific 
things, Siplon has also gotten to do 
a lot more new things because of 
these activities. The activities not 
on her initial list are on a second 
list she keeps, which she calls her 
“Serendipity List.” She has accom- 
plished some pretty unique activi- 
ties on that list already, such as see- 
ing a sunrise over the Himalayas. 

St. Michael’s students have 
also played a big role in her success 
so far. “Josh Hoxie has wound up 
being my teacher on a number of 
these things,” she said. 

Hoxie, a junior, says Siplon’s 
idea is innovative. “It’s a really 
great excuse to force yourself into 
doing things instead of just talking 
about them,” Hoxie said. 

Hoxie has taught Siplon to 
snowshoe and rock climb: “I’d love 
to help whenever I can,” he said. 

Siplon also credits recent St. 
Michael’s alum Dan Sandberg, ’09, 
for helping her learn how to cross 


country ski. 

Sandberg said it is a project 
that is really interesting to watch 
progress, and that seeing the sup- 
port she received from friends, stu- 
dents, and colleagues was great. 

“She’s both a former professor 
and a friend, so I was eager to help 
her try something new,” Sandberg 
said. 

_ So far, Siplon has 11 goals 
listed in her blog, along with three 
things on her “Serendipity List.” 
She has many more she intends to 
do before the year ends, including 
snowboarding, car maintenance, 
and cooking Indian food. On her 
blog she lists what she plans to do 
in the coming weeks, along with 
potential dates, at the end of her 
posts. 

“She’s very committed to the 
project, which I admire,” Sandberg 
said. 


To follow Siplon quest to learn 52 
new things over the course of 2010, 
read her blog at trish32newthings. 


blogspot.com 


‘contest was announced. 





Mustaches unite 


on North Campus 
RA’s of Purtill Hall hosts the first 
annual Mustachio Bashio 


By David Mooney 
Staff Writer 


The bearded residents of North Campus aren’t joining 


the Lumberjack Society, nor are they starting a Look-like- — 


a-Viking trend on campus. These grizzly students are con- 
testants in the North Campus mustache contest—and it’s 
getting hairy. 


e , 
eS Ee 


In January, the North Campus residential assistants 


(RA’s) challenged their residents to see who could grow the 
best mustache. Through the month of February more than 12 
students dropped their razors and their inhibitions to start 
cultivating their winter manes. 

Junior and RA Roisin Verney organized the competi- 
tion in hopes of drawing attention to the North Campus life- 
style. ; 

“I wanted people to see how funny people on north 
campus can be,” Verney said. “Nothing seemed better than a 
mustache competition.” ry, 

The winner will be announced at the “Mustashio Bash- 
io” ceremony on March 5 in Purtill Hall. Students pick their 
favorite mustache from “The Mustache Wall of Fame,” a 
wall composed of each participant’s 
photo with a tailored mustache. 
Prizes include hand-made alumi- 
num trophies and gift certificates 
to local businesses. 

Junior Eric Hanko has been 
growing his beard even before the 


“T already grew the beard for 
No Shave November,” he said. “So - 
when I heard about the contest I 
was pumped.” 

With only a few days until the 
Mustachio Bashio, he’s stuck de- 
bating how to stylize his “stache” 
for the Wall of Fame. Right now, it’s 
between handlebars and braids. 

Hanko said he has been scru- 
tinized by strangers and called a 
“Vermont Mountain Man” by his 
family, yet he said he still loves sup- 
porting his inner man by growing 
out his scruff. 

“My face is a whole lot warmer,” he said. “Especially 


Eric Hanko 


Paul Fanning 


when I go to the mountain and fall in the snow, it practically 


bounces me back on my feet.” 
Verney and other RA’s said they are hoping to make the 
competition an annual event, 
“Events like these are a lot more unique than the tra- 
ditional stuff we do,” she said. “We definitely want to host 


_ more like these in the future.” 
Unfortunately, some North Campus residents can’t enter 


the competition. Sophomore Tim Kennedy said he’s never 
been able to grow facial hair, and he doesn’t expect to grow 
some anytime soon. 

“Since I was a child, I always thought mustaches looked 
appealing,” Kennedy said. “They look cool and keep you 
warm, but I think you have to be able to pull them off. Some 
people are just meant to grow them I guess.” 

Verney said the RA’s put up flyers around North Cam- 
pus to explain the rules of entry for the mustache contest. 


These guidelines prohibit use of synthetic hair and vandal- — 


ism of other mustaches. 
“The flyer was really a joke flyer so we could have some 
fun with the whole thing,” Verney said. 


Hanko said that all beards itch when they start growing. © 
However, his main obstacle is ensuring food and liquid don’t: 


get caught in his beard. 

“It’s definitely embarrassing when IJ start pouring my 
drink down my beard or get some food caught in it,” he said. 
“T guess that’s just the price you have to pay.” 

While some participants plan on shaving their faces 
clean once the competition ends, Hanko hopes to keep the 
mustache spirit alive. 

“I’m definitely gonna keep the mustache,” he said. “My 
girlfriend digs it so I’ just trim it up a little bit.” 
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Peace and Justice Center finds a new home 


The Peace and Justice Center's 
new location leads to budget costs 


By Kalin Burkhardt 
Staff Writer 


Economic struggles have 
increased for many small busi- 
nesses in Vermont and the non- 
profit Peace and Justice Center 
is no exception. Also, it’s recent 
relocation has thrown additional 
challenges in to the mix. 

In fall of 2009, the Peace and 
Justice Center moved from its 
Church Street storefront in down- 
town Burlington to Lake Street 
on the waterfront. 

Peace and Justice Store man- 
ager Jennifer Reay explained that 
the challenges the center and store 
are facing at this time are several 
fold. Sales are down around 40 
percent in the store and benefac- 
tors don’t have the ability to do- 
nate as much to the organization 
like in previous years. 

Laurie Gagne, director of the 
Edmundite Center for Peace and 
Justice at St. Michael’s, said she 
has concern for the center. 

_ “They have just played such 
an important role promoting 
peace and justice here in Burl- 


*. ington, that I am concerned that 


they are struggling financially,” 
Gagne said. 

But the economy is not the 
only contributor to the center’s 
_ money struggles as the move 
has created its own challenges as 
well. 

_ “I think the move was the 
right thing to do but it changes 
the demographic population,” 
Reay said. 

Peace and Justice Center 
director Nancy Lynch said that 


while they continue to see loyal 
customers who have shopped 
in the store over the years, they 
are losing some of the folks who 
would just happen to stop in be- 
cause they were walking down 
Church Street. 

For a nonprofit like the Peace 
and Justice Center, payroll is re- 
ally the biggest part of the budget, 
Lynch said. 

Two staff members, one full 
time and one part time, came for- 
ward after a voluntary layoff was 
offered and took the small sever- 
ance which the center provided. 
Also, the development director 


resigned and the position was ~ 


eliminated, Lynch said. 

“We’ve trimmed the budget 
everywhere we possibly can,” she 
said. 

' This includes the suspension 
of the printed newsletter which 
was costing around $600 a month. 
The newsletter is now available 
exclusively online. 

“Since moving to the new lo- 
cation we’ve been trying to really 
put on a new face at the store and 
at the organization as a whole,” 
Reay said. “The store needs to be 
a reflection of the organization 
and what our mission is.” 

One of the ways they are ac- 
complishing this task is by mak- 
ing sure that products sold in the 
store are either locally made, fair- 
trade, or Green America certi- 
fied. 

“If we are doing economic 
justice work and we are carry- 
ing stuff made in China and other 
countries where the labor is poor 
then we aren’t sticking to our 


Poaoe 


justice 








Photo by Kayle Schnell 


Peace and Justice employees such as Diana Halbstein sell locally-made and distributed Vermont products 


ideals as an organization,” Reay 
said. 

In addition, the Peace and 
Justice Store is bringing in prod- 
ucts that are more geared towards 
tourists, such as maple syrup. 
Such products may not have sold 
up on Church Street with the lo- 
cals but will be high sellers down. 
at the waterfront, Reay said. 

The store is not going to cater 
specifically to tourists but will try 
and serve both communitiés with 
its products, Reay said. 

Lynch - and. Other -opétators 
behind the Peace and Justice. Cen- 
ter are also working on changes 
in the areas of membership and 
grant funding. Lynch said they 
completely revamped member- 
ship structure this past fall with 
an eye towards growing mem- 
bership, reaching out to allied 
organizations, and taking smaller 
non-profits under their wing. The 


center is also encouraging “work- 


ing members,’—when a volun- - 
teer helps out for five or so hours — 


they get a membership. 

“While this doesn’t necessar- 
ily bring in dollars, what it does 
do is allow us to draw upon the 
skills our members and people of 
the community bring to the ta- 
ble,’ Lynch said. “These are cost 
saving measures because if they 
can provide services for us then 
we don’t have to put money out 
the door.” 

Lynch herself has been put- 
ting a great deal of time into de- 
veloping new grant funding. By 
meeting with potential funders, 
explaining to them the work the 
organization does, and establish- 
ing new relationships, Lynch 
hopes to open up potential sourc- 
es of income. 

“T honestly think that the fact 
that they are coming out in the 


open and saying ‘we really need 
funds to keep going, to stay in 
operation,” I think that is going 
to. work,” Gagne said. “I know 
people are coming forward and 
saying ‘we can’t let the Peace and 
Justice Center die. ww” 

Both Lynch and Reay express 


-hope for things to turn around over 


the next few seasons. After mov- 
ing up the annual phone-a-thon 
fundraiser and getting a’ $5,000 
matching donation as a challenge 
grant, things are looking brighter, 
Lynch said. ; 
It’s a combination of increas- 
ing new membership, going back 
to old ones, developing new grant 
funding sources and realizing that 
over the long run the store sales 
will be much better that keeps us 
hopeful for the future of the Peace 
and Justice Center, Lynch said. 





umbers grow for Knights for Life 


The anit-abortion club grows to 46 members and counting raising awareness on campus 


By Erik Osborne 
Staff Writer 


A new anti-abortion club called Knights for Life has 
emerged on campus this semester. 

What started as a prayer group has turned into some- 
thing much more because of the efforts of Elizabeth Rinal- 
di ‘13, Luke Hollwedel ‘13 and Noelle Guarnieri ‘10. 

Knights for Life sponsored pro-life awareness week 
from Jan. 18 to Jan. 22. The club gained recognition and 
has now grown in interest from three to 46 members, three 
of which are faculty members, Ronald and Carol Begley 
and Jeanne-Nicole Saint-Laurent. 

The club’s main goal on campus is to spread its mis- 
sion and make students aware that abortion is not the only 
path for unplanned pregnancies. Knights for Life is about 
helping inform and advocate for all types of pro-life issues 
and not just abortion, first-year Luke Hollwedel, founding 
member of Knights for Life said. 

“We want to bring a respect for human life,” he said. 

Mary Hahn-Beerworth, the executive director of 
VT Right to Life Committee, came to campus and spoke 
openly to the group about the cause. In order to inform the 
student body and gain publicity, the group showed the film 
“I was wrong,” which profiles women who have had abor- 
tions and are now anti-abortion activists. 

While Hollwedel deems the pro-life awareness week 
a success, the group faced opposition. Flyers for Planned 
Parenthood were placed on their table in Alliot and some 


of the flyers the group had left behind for inquisitive stu- 
dents were vandalized, Hollwedel said. 

There were also posters around campus that had been 
drawn on and partly ripped down and Hollwedel’s dorm 
room door had pro-choice cartoons taped to it, he said. 

“I understand that I am supporting a controversial 
subject and would be happy to have a debate about it face 
to face, Hollwedel said. “But, I just feel like stuff like this 
is unfair.” 

Junior Amanda Rohdenburg, a representative for the 
Center for Women and Gender, sees the group as having 
good intentions but she feels that they are outdated and 
holding opinions that are not factual. 

When it comes to the idea of starting a pro-choice 
group on campus, the outlook was not that positive, Roh- 
denburg said. 

“T understand that we go to a Catholic school and that 
we have an obligation to that Catholic authority,” she said. 
“But I feel at the same time the school has an educational 
responsibility, and that people here could mix their faith 
with reason.” 

Hollwedel is excited about the possibility of Knights 
for life becoming an official club on campus, he said. 

Forming a club on campus can be an easy process if 
students come organized and prepared. The Student As- 
sociation (SA) executive board oversees the club forming 
process. A group of students hoping for official club status 
must have 15 members and an official declaration, said se- 
nior David Hiltz, SA president. The club will then appear 


in front of the school senate which includes the president, 
vice president, various senators, hall leaders and other 
campus-wide officials where it can be recognized as an 
official club. 

“Sometimes this can take as little as a week if the 
clubs are organized and have a strong enough presence,” 
Hiltz said. 

With this recognition on campus, the club will receive 
funding from the school which can increase every year 
that the club is still up and running. This funding comes 
from the student activities fee that students pay every year, 
Hiltz said. 

“I think that they should look past what the club is 
actually promoting and see how it gives into the life on 
campus and what it says about the student body, being 
proud that there are students here that are this passionate.” 
Hiltz said. 

If there are any students looking to form a pro-choice 
club on campus, Hiltz said he would welcome it as long as 
there is no funding outside St. Michael’s. 

Hollwedel said he would be interested to see how 
a pro-choice club would fair at a Catholic school, even 
though St. Michael’s is fairly liberal. 





Knights for Life welcomes any new members, the 
group meets every other Thursday at 7:30 pm in the upper 
room of the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 
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MOVE works with refugee students 


St. Michael's students put their times tables to use at JFK Elementary and Middle School 


By Aprille Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Six St. Michael’s College students piled into one of 
the college’s vans to volunteer for an hour helping refu- 
gee children with their homework at the JFK Elementary 
School on Wednesdays during January. 

Every Monday and Wednesday, one of the St. Mi- 
chael’s vans pulls up to the J.R.K Elementary car park as 
the homework hour runs from 3:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

During the short ten-minute drive from St. Michael’s 
to JFK Elementary, volunteers were briefed about the ex- 
pectations and their main mission. 

“We’re not trying to change them or Americanize 
them,” first-year and homework club co-director Josh 
Miranda said. 

“We're just trying to help them with their homework 
and be there for them while respecting their differences” 
she said. 

It was first-year student Zack Benuck’s first time vol- 
unteering with the homework club. 

“T’m not too worried but we’ll see,” Benuck said as he 
looked to fill his community service hours. 

The Homework Club is another volunteer initiative 
from the MOVE office. St. Michael’s students devote their 
positive energy and goodwill to the growing refugee popu- 
lation in Vermont. 

The idea of the homework club came out of MOVE’s 
International Outreach program, which sets out to provide 
mentorship and support for refugee children, MOVE di- 


rector Heidi St. Peter said. 

Working with the refugee children through Interna- 
tional Outreach helped MOVE identify the challenges they 
faced. One of the major challenges, apart from the social 
pressures of a different culture, is being assigned home- 
work in a language they have not fully grasped, she said. 

“So we go in and try to help them aes that however 
we can,” St. Peter said. 

The program started about two and a half years ago 
and has had an excellent response from the St. Michael’s 
community, she said. 

“We have students from all areas of study, but espe- 
cially Education majors come to volunteer,” St. Peter said. 

Volunteers split up as Miranda said he prefers to work 
with the middle school students, and volunteers chose to 
be with the middle school or elementary: school children. 
Some volunteers went to the JFK Middle School, some fol- 
lowed elementary teacher Ms. Bryan to another classroom 
and the others remained to aa the students that were al- 
ready there. 

The hour flew by with mathematics, English and 
reading practice. One volunteer during reading practice 
helped a ten year-old student with words such as ‘wives’ 
and ‘uncles.’ 

Volunteers were available for help whenever students 
could not pronounce a word or find the answer to a math 
problem on their own. 

The students’ progress is noted by teachers at J. F.K 
Elementary. 

“There are mid-semester and end of semester evalua- 


tions,” said homework club director Meghan Jaird. 

“We want to be proactive and we like having a lot of 
reflection,” she said. 

Jaird, a Sociology and Anthropology major, also does 
work with the International Outreach program. The home- 
work club benefits both the volunteers and the students, 
she said. 

“The volunteers get to do something good for oth- 
ers and I think we have had a good response because it 
doesn’t require consistent volunteers, but people like to 
come back,” Jaird said. 

Miranda will fully take over the homework club after 
Jaird graduates this spring. 


“T fully trust and support Josh and I’m literally giving ~ 


the program to him” Jaird said. “I think we have consisten- 
cy already with a steady stream of volunteers and Josh has 
many ideas for the club and I think he will be successful.” 

Miranda said he plans to extend the program to ser- 
vice other students in other schools with low income or 
learning disability challenges and he has high hopes for 
the future. 

“T have the benefit of working on the program for 
three years, Miranda said. “In those three years I hope to 
build upon what Meghan has left and offer as much help 
and as many volunteers as our surrounding communities 
need,” he said. 

It was Zach Benuk’s first time volunteering ahd when 
the hour concluded, he was smiling. 


“T actually enjoyed it, it was piethy good,” he sald, acl 


got addition problems so it was easy.” 








“When you have to interact with a kid who is so angry that he’s cursing the world, 


you can't plan for that or be taught how to deal with it. 
It’s just something you learn through experience.” 


Sarah Smolen, senior psychology student on interning at the St. Albans branch of ee Department of Children and Families 


Psych students get hands-on training 


By Jordan Kilty 
Staff Writer 


Senior psychology majors 
have the opportunity to intern in 
the mental health field, which al- 
lows them to apply what they’ve 
learned about psychology in their 
four years at St. Michael’s in a 
real-life setting. 

“These students are the fruit 
of the psychology department’s 
labors,” said Dave Landers, visit- 
ing associate psychology profes- 
sor. 

The internships are part of a 
course strictly for senior psychol- 
ogy majors, Practicum II: Work- 
ing in the Mental Health System, 
taught by psychology professors 
Landers and Molly Millwood. 
Under the supervision of profes- 
sionals, students spend 8-10 hours 
a week at their internships, which 
include working with juveniles 
at a correctional facility, chil- 
dren with behavioral issues and 
schizophrenic adults. 

Not all psychology majors 
are required to take the practicum 
course. Students have the option of 
taking a special topics class or do- 
ing independent research instead. 
For those interested in clinical 
work — the branch of psychol- 
ogy dealing with the treatment 
and diagnosis of personality and 
behavioral disorders — Landers 
said the practicum is ideal. 

Since it is a year-long course, 


students work at their internship | 


sites for a full academic year. Af- 
ter signing up for the course in the 
spring of their junior year, stu- 
dents are presented with a list of 
pre-approved sites and can chose 
where they want to intern based 
on their interests. It’s also pos- 


sible to intern at a site not on the 


list, as long as it gets approved. ~ 

Senior Betsie Miltner interns 
at Child, Youth and Family Ser- 
vices, a branch of the Howard 
Center. The non-profit group of- 
fers a mentoring program, a 24- 
hour crisis hotline, a residential 
facility and social work and men- 
tal health services. 

Miltner works with six to 14 
year-olds at a residential home for 
children with behavioral issues. 
The children were taken from 
their previous homes because 
they felt they weren’t safe or ex- 
perienced some sort of trauma in 
the past, she said. 

“Our first priority is to create 
a safe space for the kids,” Miltner 
said. “We maintain a strict rou- 
tine because structure is some- 
thing they were missing in their 
previous environment. The days 
are laid out for them; they know 
what’s expected. It eliminates 
any surprises and helps them feel 
safe.” 


Miltner said her job is to keep 
the children on schedule and help 
them transition peacefully from 
one activity to the next during the 
day—a task that isn’t always easy 
because they don’t have the skills 








Dave Landers 


other children have to deal with 
everyday situations. 

“A situation that a typical 
8-year-old faces, like dealing with 
a friend, is elevated with the kids 
I work with because they don’t 
have the skills to handle it prop- 
erly,” said Erika Johnson, a senior 
who is also interning at Child, 
Youth and Family Services. “They 
are constantly in a fight-or-flight 
mentality. What they perceive as 
a threat is different from other 
kids their age.” 

Johnson uses interactive ac- 
tivities to educate the children 
about appropriate behavior such 
as while playing board games, she 
teaches the children about taking 
turns. 

Senior Sarah Smolen interns 
at the St. Albans branch of the De- 
partment of Children and Families 
(DCF), a state agency similar to 
the Howard Center. The group of- 


Sarah Smolen 


fers a start-up business program, 
housing assistance, child support 
services and domestic violence 
help, among other things. 

Smolen shadows social 
workers and helps juveniles on 
probation figure out how to get 
off probation and what they can 
do so that they don’t get in trouble 
with the law again. She also men- 
tors a teenage girl who is in DCF 
custody, meaning that her parents 
have surrendered their guardian- 
ship rights to DCF. Smolen is 
helping her transition to living on 
her own. When they get together, 
Smolen said they hang out, chat 
and make cookies. Smolen has 
also invited her to spend the night 
at St. Michael’s so she can experi- 
ence college life. 

In the future, Smolen wants 
to work in a school environment, 


helping children who have be-— 


havioral problems and issues at 


home. 


“I like working with kids be- 


cause it’s a challenge, and you do 
most of your learning in a chal- 
lenging environment,’ Smolen 
said. 

“Because of this opportu- 
nity, I feel more prepared for my 
career. There are some things you 


have to experience to learn,” she 


said. “When you have to interact 
with a kid who is so angry that 
he’s cursing the world, you can’t 
plan for that or be taught how to 


deal with it. It’s just something - 


you learn through experience.” 

But at times, Smolen said she 
feels overwhelmed by the respon- 
sibility of her internship and gets 
physically and mentally worn 
down. 

“They do sometimes have a 
hard time dealing with what they 
experience, but that is part of 
the overall value of the course,” 
Landers said. “We are prepar- 
ing them for the world of clinical 
work which is sometimes hard to 
deal with and which does take a 
toll on us.” 

When things are difficult, 
Smolen said she reminds herself 
she shouldn’t be complaining 
about such an excellent oppor- 
tunity, and the one thing she has 
learned by working with the chil- 
dren at DCF is that her life could 
be much worse. 
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‘We survived together’ 


Tuesday Jan. 12, 2010. 

I woke up on a beautiful 
morning, thanked my heay- 
enly father for the night, took 
a shower and waited for a call 
that would confirm that I was 
going to start a new job the 
next morning. 

At 4:00 p.m., my fiancé 
and I were getting ready to go 

Marie Marjorie to a class that usually starts at 
bbe - 5:00 p.m. We got to “Center of 
Diplomatic and International 
studies” (Centre d’Etudes Diplomatiques et Inter- 
nationales) at 4:30 p.m. 15 minutes later, we went 
to class on our computers waiting for the professor 
to start. Some seconds later, Haiti started to shake. 
I didn’t dare run outside because the tremor was so 
terrible that I was watching students fall while they 
were running. So I just stood in a corner praying to 
my heavenly Father in my heart while I was listen- 
ing to the building cracking and students scream- 
ing. Twenty seconds after, I was looking around 
and couldn’t see anything because it was like a rain 
of dust. From that moment, the first person that 
was on my mind was my boyfriend. I ran outside 





Reflectio from 


screaming his name with tears in my eyes, but a 
moment after I saw his sister shouting at me that 
“he is ok, he’s trying to help some students that 
are stuck under rubble.” Things had happened so 
fast that I cannot remember how I got out from the 
room that I was in. When I ran in the back where 
the tallest building was, I barely can explain what 
I saw. It was just horrible, frightening, terrify- 
ing, dead students and bleeding students were all 
together under the debris, others were crying for 
their classmates, relatives, and friends. I don’t have 
enough words to express what I saw and felt. 

I am still alive. I don’t know how it hap- 
pens. It doesn’t mean that I am special. I know that 
means I still have a lot to do in this world. This is 


one of the reasons my boyfriend and I have decided 


to get married on Mon., March Ist. We have no 
house, no money, no work, no school but the most 
important thing for us now is to help others and be 


husband and wife and be together forever no matter 


what. Our motto is “We survived together we will 
be sealed together.” 

Mon. Jan. 12th 2010, 4:55 p.m., is a year, 
a month, a day and time that I will never ever for- 
get. 


hides 








A message from the editorial staff 


St. Michael’s College hosted 16 students from 
Haiti this past fall. They spent eight weeks on 

campus studying in the Intensive English Pro- 

gram. Shortly after returning home, an earth- 

quake shook their country. Fortunately, all 16 

students survived. The Applied Linguistics 


Department contacted all of them through 
e-mail and Facebook. Members of the group 
have submitted their accounts of what trans- 
pired that day through poems, journal entries, 
and essays. The Defender staff would like to 
offer a special thanks to Pat LaRose, Chihiro 
Akimoto and those who have shared their 
personal reflections with the St. Michael’s 
community. These pieces were edited for read- 
ability and length only. 


Art 





Photo courtesy of Chinn A reors 


All 16 Haitian students gather in the Hoehl Welcome Center during the fall semester. Their home university “Center of Diplomatic and International studies” (Centre d’ Etudes 
Diplomatiques et Internationales) located in Port-au-Prince was destroyed by the 7.0 magnitude earthquake on Jan. 12, 2010. 


‘The worst night of my life’ 


It was about 4:40 in the 
evening on January 12, 2010. 
At this time, I was upstairs 
in my house talking with a 
friend about my future. All 
of sudden, the earth started 
to shake. I said to my friend: 
“Let’s get out of the house.” 
We went downstairs as 
quickly as we could. While 
we went out of the house, 
there was a big wall that was 
part of the fence at the entrance of my house that 
collapsed. The wall almost fell on us. When my 
friend and I saw that, we stayed in the yard. The 
earth trembled so much that we were unable to 
stand. We lost our balance. I stayed there until 
the earthquake finished. After that, I could not 
see anything because the country was covered 
with dust. When the dust passed away, I went 
out of the yard to see what had happened in the 
neighborhood. It was at this time I realized the 
damages caused by the earthquake. There was a 





Jepthe Florian 
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public school nearby my house that collapsed. 

So did a lot of the houses in the neighborhood. 
Later, under those houses, people were found 
who had already died and people who wanted 

to be rescued, even if there were some of them 
who were severely wounded, for they were stuck 
under those buildings. When the people made 
efforts to rescue the people under the buildings 
or houses, the earthquake started again. When the 
people saw that, they ran and burst into screams. I 
was panic-stricken because I have never been in- 
formed about earthquakes before. I did not know 
how to cope with that situation, even though I 
have lived all my life in the threat of such a situ- 
ation. Some people said this was the end of the 
world, while others said it was a bomb that struck 
the country. People did not know what to do 
because now and then there was a little repeat of 
the earthquake. Each time that happened, people 
screamed, prayed, and called the name of Jesus. I 
was very stressed; I trembled a lot. And my heart 
was beating so fast I thought I would die. I can 
say this was the worst night of my life. 


Was it reasonable? 


Jan. 12, 2010 was a Tuesday, 

A day of calamity and mourning 

For every single Haitian, 

A day where everyone was confused and upset 
Without even comprehending what had oc- 
curred 

An agreeable air in the morning 

And a disagreeable one in the evening 

People were walking, stumbling, wandering like 
crazy 

In all the streets under a sky’s haze 

Darkness invaded the Capital 

And also a lack of signal so 
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_ No cell phones could work at that time 


In order to call someone 

Actually, the territory was getting all dark and black 
While we were experiencing, soon after, tremors 
That panicked everyone 

It was as if we were on a sailing boat 

And got cold 

And couldn’t for long hold on 

Shivered with no coat, 

Nor raincoat 

As if waiting for a shark attack 

Well, it was just like that! 

It was what they call an Earthquake 

To us it isa plague, a scar that the Haitian people will have in their 
minds 

Forever if they do not have any psychological support 
In the long run 
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Vivent les arts; vive la pai 


ence I was about to have walking into the 

Israel National Ballet’s performance of 
Don Quixote. The first sign that this was not 
to be a night of ordinary ballerina dancing and 
tutu twirling was the group of people stand- 
ing outside of the Flynn dis "=" 
tributing literature. Entering @gjymnist 
the theater, I was asked if 
I wanted “some informa- 
tion about tonight’s per- 
formance?” Assuming the 
literature was being dis- 
tributed by the Flynn, I an- 
swered with a simple nod 
of the head, took the infor- 
mation, and walked into 
the theater. I was not at all 
expecting to sit down and 
read what had been handed 
to me just minutes before. §———————— 

The group Vermonters for a Just Peace 
in Palestine/Israel had decided to protest the 
event. They saw what they called a “deep iro- 
ny” in the fact that a troupe of dancers from 
Israel would be performing a piece about a 
man disillusioned by, “his quest to reestablish 
the past through arms and armor.” Of course, 
the group was referencing the recent conflict 
between Israel and Palestine, which many 
countries and international peace keeping or- 
ganizations have indeed recognized as unjust 
on the part of the Israelis. The group’s purpose 
of being at the event was to ask spectators “to 
support a general boycott of Israeli goods and 


[= could have anticipated the experi- 
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cultural offerings”—a point they made clear by — 


holding up two large signs during the first five 
minutes of the performance. One read, “No 
tutu is big enough to cover up war crimes” and 
the other “Supported by Israeli apartheid.” 

My purpose in writing about this event is 
not to debate the nature of the ongoing conflict 
between Israel and Palestine. It strikes me as 
seriously hypocritical in the first place that a 
group of Americans should be calling for the 
boycott of Israeli goods and cultural offer- 
ings when our own government and army are 
engaged in what are widely regarded as two 
unjust wars—wars in which hundreds of thou- 
sands have been killed and millions displaced. 
No, a debate about the justness of either party 
is not pertinent here. 

What I would like to highlight hemes is the 
danger in adhering to the protesters’ calls to 
boycott cultural productions. While it is true 
that boycotting can be a peaceful, effective 
means to foster political change—think of 
the world’s response to Coca Cola in South 
Africa—one should be careful about treating 


the arts in the same way as one would treat 
multination corporations. As one who has al- 
ways appreciated the theater, I am inclined to 
look at the arts as a bridge between cultures 
that should be considered as an ally in the fight 
against political injustice. While there is great 
room in the arts to be a forum for political 
debate and discussion, I would argue that we 
should not politicize the genre. 

It will be wise to reiterate the point that the 
arts should and must be a safe space in which 
political issues and ideals can be explored and 
debated. What I am firmly against is the po- 
liticization of the reception of art. There is a 
slippery slope between boycotting and silenc- 
ing when one encourages others not to give 
a forum to cultural and artistic productions. 
In fact, I would dare to say that Vermonters 
for a Just Peace are being equally repressive 
in trying to discourage the arts as they claim 
the Israeli army to be in its campaigns against 
Palestine. 

Art must be regarded as a safe space that 
transcends politics in terms of how it is created 
and how it is received. One should keep a wary 
eye on anyone who tries to falsely link the arts 
or those who create it with the actions of any 
government—which is not to deny that gov- 
ernment itself can have an artistic agenda of 
propaganda. As Americans, we should also be 
wary of those who find it expedient to pinpoint 
a specific injustice in a world of unfairness, 
while ignoring the realities of our own actions. 
This is not to say that we should not care about 
the world outside our borders, but building jus- 
tice and equality should start at home. 

Let us view art as one of the vehicles that 
can bring about justice and positive change in 
our world. I am not quite certain what the pro- 
testers were trying to accomplish in discour- 
aging the viewing of a group of Israeli dancers 
who were paying heed to another’s cultural 
masterpiece. I do know that the audience did 
not allow them to burn the bridge that was 
bringing the different cultures in that theater 
together through a shared artistic experience. 
Let us praise art as the unifying catalyst it can 
and should be. To the group Vermonters for a 
Just Peace in Palestine/Israel, take your frus- 
tration and channel it through the arts so your 
message can be heard; but for the sake of us 
all, do not make another war. Vivent les arts, 
vive la paix! 


Christopher Santoriello is a sophomore politi- 
cal science major. Contact him at 
csantoriello@smcvt.edu. 
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The Defender wants YOU to contribute to The Naked Opinion. Submit columns, pho- 
tos, and artwork to magazine@smcvt.edu to see them in our next issue! 


Refill not landfill 


nice smooth oatmeal stout flowed 


[ would be great if juice, soda, ora 
from our faucets, but sadly, they 


~ don’t. What does’ flow from the taps 


at St. Michael’s College is some of the 
cleanest, healthiest, and most heavily 
regulated water in the country. The 
Champlain Water District, where St. 
Michael’s gets it water from, has been 
awarded ten consecutive years of qual- 
ity excellence. 

When I ask people about why 
they choose bottled water over tap 
water, I often get the same slew of an- 
swers:; cits cleafier on 
“Tt tastes better.” “The Coluninist 
water on campus is 
supposedly full of 
chemicals.” In an 
study, 
dubbed the “Taste 
the Tap Challenge,” 
the folks at Green 
Up asked students 
to choose between 
two unknown sam- 
ples of water—one 
from the tap, and the 4, 
other from bottles of 
Dasani and Evian (Evian by the way, 
is naive spelled backwards). While we 
only found twenty-three students will- 
ing to give it a shot, the results were 
what we expected. Eight people chose 
the tap water, eight chose bottled wa- 
ter, and seven said they could not taste 
a difference between the two. When 
asked to decide which water tasted 
better (without being influenced by the 
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-lush mountaintops or flowing streams 
which are often found on bottled water . 


labels) students did not seem to be able 
to taste a difference. 

Individuals who think that bottled 
water is cleaner or more pure than tap 
water have been deceived by mas- 
terfully crafted marketing schemes. 
Nearly 40 percent of bottled water 
comes from municipal sources. The 
plastic bottles you drink from have 
been known to contain benzene, Bis- 
phenol-A (BPA), and several other tox- 
ins which have been linked to cancer 
and birth defects. Bottled water that 
is produced and consumed within the 
same state is not regulated by the FDA, 
whereas all municipal water sources 
are tested several times per month. 

Reducing your role in the harmful 


environmental, social, and economic 
impacts of bottled water is simple. The 
first thing you can do is stop buying 
bottled water and stop contributing 
to the commoditization of a human 
right. Buy a reusable stainless steel or 
BPA free bottle and fill it up at one of 
the newly renovated water fountains 
around campus. Green Up will be 
selling reusable stainless steel bottles 
from CynerGreen within the next few 
weeks, which will be cheaper than 
the SMC Bookstore waterbottles. By 
using a reusable bottle you will not 


_ only keep plastic water bottles out of 


landfills (though only 25 percent of 
plastic water bottles are actually re- 
cycled), but you will also save money. - 
I surveyed several convenience stores, 


_grocery stores, and vending machines 


in the area and discovered that the av- 
erage cost of a bottle of water is around 
$1.79. If you replace your daily bottled 
water purchase with the one-time cost 
of a reusable bottle, you could save ap- 
proximately $650 per year! I flew to 
Spain for around $700 last fall. I will 
gladly accept donations for enlighten- 
ing you, I’ll leave the decision about 
how you want to spend your Ras 
saved money up to youn 
Finally, I urge you all (ors sign ithe 
pledge to urge St. Michael’s to reduce 
its use of bottled water across the cam- 
pus. We already have more than 500 
signatures from students, faculty, ‘and 
staff, but we want a strong and unified — 
mandate to present broad support for 
this initiative to the Student Associa- 
tion and the college administration. _ 
Our ultimate goal would be to 
have bottled water entirely banned on 
campus (several campuses and even a 
few cities have already done so), but 
we are willing to make incremental 
steps toward our goal. Our hope is that 
by educating students prior to imple- 
menting any changes, we will make 
the choice incredibly easy for the St. 
Michael’s community to make. 


Ryan LaRacholle is a senior political 
science and history major. Contact 
him at rlarochelle@smcvt.edu. 








A few words about words 


ords matter. Words are often all 
we have to communicate with 
and the words we choose make 


a statement about who we are as people and 
what we value. It’s words that have driv- 
ee et eee een) ane: fo: wanton write 
more words and open a 
dialogue about words. 
There are a lot of peo- 
ple I interact with who 
do not mean what they 
say. This is not to say 
that they are liars or that 
they are shallow, but 
rather that they choose 
the wrong words to ex- 
press themselves. The 
most common example 
is hearing words like 
——————_ ‘gay’ or ‘fag’ as deroga- 
tory terms. These people that come to mind 
are by and large not in anyway homopho- 
bic or apathetic to the LGBT community, 
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but rather have grown accustomed to these 
words as part of their vocabulary. A good 
portion of these people would not use these 
words in certain circles or in a classroom, 
but. when comfortable they’ll use words 
that depict a certain group like homosexual 
as substitute words for bad or weak. This 
is just one example and could be replaced 
with derogatory slang for race or religion 
thrown around at will, except when in the 
known presence of someone of that race or 
religion. 

As long as we continue to use words 
without regard for their meaning, we can 
never really move forward asa society. 
Using racial slurs just for shock value or 
because no one of that race is present is 
just plain ignorant and perpetuates the op- 
pressive nature of such words. Using ‘gay’ 
and ‘homo’ as derogatory terms instead 
of their intended meaning perpetuates the 
belief that gay is synonymous with bad re- 
gardless of your personal position on gay 


people. This is just as true for ‘retard, a 
word used constantly in our community 
as a derogatory word without regard for its 
literal meaning or hurtful nature to those 
with intellectual disabilities. Since sexual 
preference and mental disability are not as 
apparent as race, these words are often ut- 
tered in the presence of people offended by 
them unbeknownst to the speaker. 

It is difficult for me, an admitted potty 
mouth, to articulate this stance on words. 
I would describe myself as a vehement 
defender of free speech and would much 
prefer people to speak their minds with the 
words they wish than to have people feel 
censored by political correctness or by ac- 
tual rules limiting speech. However, it is 
for this reason that we must consider the 
words we are using in order to exercise 
this freedom of speech. We should express 
ourselves using the best words, not just 
words of habit or slang. If we are in any- 
way committed to moving past prejudice 


as a community, then using slurs based 
in gender, race or sexual orientation, be- — 
cause of habit or because of a simple lack 
in consideration, is destructive to that goal. 


. We as a community should be able to use 


words that express ourselves without hurt- 
ing others. Try to say what you mean and 
mean what you say. Talk nicely. 


Josh Hoxie is a junior political science and 
accounting major. Contact him at jhoxie@ 
smevt.edu. 
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The (de)frienship bracelet 


ging in and without consulting the 
Facebook app on your Web-capable 
phone, write down all the people on your 
Facebook friend list you can think of. I’ll 


[== a challenge for you: Without log- 


. wait. 


Personally, I gave up after about 20 
minutes, just barely recalling 120 of my 
current 370 Facebook friends. I stopped 
mostly because I got bored but also be- 

mos = Cause | realized there 
was little to no heir- 
archy in how I was 
jotting down this list 
based on another, 
alphabetized and 
far-more-legible list. 
When I wrote down 
my cousin Ryan’s 
name, I quickly re- 
minded myself of all 
the ‘Ryans’ I know. 
Writing down my 
sister had me scrib- 
bling the names of all 
her friends, but not 
necessarily my own. And when I penned 
the name of my first love, I thought of all 
the ones that got away (good grief, I think 
I just found my next emo Facebook sta- 
tus). In short, I failed my own challenge. 
I thought I had kept my friend list to the 
bare essentials. 

This begs the question: What is the 
status of friendship on Facebook? Out of 
all the peevish elements of the social net- 
working site I could think to explore: Fake 
engagements, pointless applications like 
Farmville and Bejeweled, or obsessive 
compulsive status-updaters, I choose to 
consider the way Facebook has (potential- 
ly) changed our conception of friendship. 
This is what truly bothers me. 

Do we really consider all the people 
we let view our profile information to be 
friends? Granted, you can limit the amount 
of content certain people can see, but who 
has the energy to go through the privacy 
settings for every person? No one has the 
time block photo albums that document 
their drunken exploits or conceal wall 
posts that hint at their otherwise strange 
lives from the view of all the moms who 
have joined Facebook in droves. 

If you’re anything like me, you go 
through your friend list from time to time 
and trim some of the fat. Or rather, you 
‘defriend’ those whom you no longer want 
seeing your profile. By the way, the fact 
that the word “defriend” has entered our 
lexicon is startling to me. How can we 
value these so-called friendships so little 
that we can comfortably cast them into 
oblivion with so bland a prefix? 

Startling or not, my criteria for this 
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operation is simple: If a certain individual 
and I never acknowledge the other’s exis- 
tence in real life, I see no reason for us to 
be ‘friends’ online. Remove friend. 

While that might work for acquain- 
tanceship that are’ mutually ignored on a 
small college campus, the defriending pro- 
cedure gets far trickier when I’m zipping 
along the list and I encounter an old chum 
from childhood or high school whom 
I haven’t see or heard from in a while. I 
don’t have’ the luxury to rationalize de- 
friending this person under the pretext 


that we don’t exchange regular hellos. For 


them it’s more a question of: “Do I foresee 
myself ever feeling compelled to check up 
on this person?” and vice versa. 

The girl with whom I shared countless 
laughs in study hall during my junior year 
of high school remains on my friend list 
despite our stark wall-to-wall correspon- 
dence. As does my childhood best friend 
whom I haven’t seen in nearly a decade. 
We ‘reconnected’ years ago but still have 
yet to communicate. What would we have 
to write on one another’s wall anyhow? 

“Hey! Remember when we used to 
play Legos back in the day? Good times.” 

Then there are friends of a friend I 
met once or twice and, for whatever rea- 
son, skim over whenever I purge the list. 
Ieven have some friends I’ve never met. 
One was instructed to “friend” the other 
by a mutual friend because it was been in- 
sisted that we would absolutely love each 
other if we ever did meet. I’d defriend but I 
don’t want to be rude. 

Why I feel obligated to maintain some 
of these online connections is beyond me. 
It seems to go against everything I believe 
in when it comes to virtual friendship. 
If I were to take my challenge seriously, 
I might find myself defriending the 250 
folks I couldn’t remember right away— or 
at least taking another half hour or so to 
really wrack my brain. 

Now I can’t be completely pessimis- 
tic when it comes to Facebook friendship. 
There are some relationships of mine that 
I know have been strengthened through 
the site— with the knowledge that reaching 
out to particular friends and loved ones is 
only a wall post or a message away. 

Maybe it’s the memories I have with 
some of the straggling “friends” that re- 
main on the list which keeps me from 
defriending as stridently as I should. It 
must be the constantly-updating yearbook 
factor that Facebook provides. As long as 
we don’t defriend, we can always keep in 
touch— when we feel like it— and we can 
always make sure we had a good summer, 
and assure ourselves that we— unlike the 
word “friend’— have never changed. 
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Facebook Pet Peeves 


Careful while you’re creeping 


acebook stalking— everybody does 
FH: but no one wants to admit to it. 
It’s just so easy to anonymously 
judge your peers, acquaintances and ac- 
quaintances of your acquaintances. What 
you need to realize is, when you choose to 
enter the shallow reality that is Facebook, 
precautions must be.taken. 
__ When you meet someone, you 
must assume that they will type your name 


‘into that search bar as soon as they can get 


their hands on a computer. Anything in 
your profile is fair game, and you will be 
judged. It might be ugly, but it’s the truth. 
However, try to re- 
2. member what they see 
is in your control. 
Facebook provides 
a variety of outlets for 
individuals to express 
. themselves. A space 
for interests, activities, 
and favorite entertain- 
ment enhance the ex- 
perience. When I see 
someone who shares a 
taste in music or mov- 
ies, it immediately 
changes my opinion of 
them for the better. 
However, these 
channels can work both ways. For exam- 
ple, anyone who lists, “peeing off of tall 
things,” as one of their interests is subject 
to criticism. As rule, I tend to avoid getting 


COLUMNIST 





Alyssa Malone 


into any sort of moving vehicle with some- 
one who lists, “being a bad driver,” as one 
of his or her activities. 

It is also difficult to sum up every facet 
of your personality so that it fits in a box as 
large as your thumb. It’s a small but crucial 
way to control what people think of you. 
I find that obscure song lyrics and quotes 
work best. Looking back on my Facebook 
past, it probably wasn’t wise to sum up my 
personality with the statement, “I like dried 
mangoes,’ when something much more 
telling could have been used. 

These days, it is hard finding some- 
one who doesn’t have a Facebook profile. 
It is alarming how many senior citizens 
have Facebook. With this being said, do 
not put anything up on Facebook that you 
would not want your grandmother to see. 
This includes pictures of you in Burling- 
ton’s Naked Bike Race. Do not put any- 
thing on Facebook that your nine-year-old 
cousins should not see either (because, un- 
fortunately, the under ten set has Facebook 
too now). They will rat you out faster than 
a commercial break during an episode of 
iCarly. 

Overall, it is important to be care- 
ful. Facebook is an opportunity to present 
yourself to the world with a version of who 
you want to be. And if you want the world 
to see you smoking out of a light bulb with 
boxers on your head, you must be able to 
deal with the repercussions. 
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Camps 
SPEARS 


How. do you stay in shape 





“Zumba with Jillian!” 


Ashley Laurent and Kate Condon, ’11 


“Kanye’s workout plan.” 


Tom Ward, ’12 








“Swimming.” 


Corine McAllister, ’13 


“| have a stationary bike in my 
room.” 


James Coolidge, ’11 





“Nothing.” 


Sandra Nolasco, 
Intensive English Language Program 


“| go snowshoeing with 
professor Hope.” 


Tom Perekslis, "12 


“Wrestling my suitemates.” 


Adrien Cloutier, ’10 


“Play basketball.” 


Nicole Adach and Megan Olsen, 13 





“DDR.” 


Manuel Flores, ’13 





HE Naked sto PHOTO OF THE WEEK 





Photo by James Dillon III 


The view of Durick Library from inside a St. Michael’s igloo, just one of the many icy creations students 


constructed after last week’s dumping of snow. 





HOROSCOPES 


Astrological predictions by Mia Weber 


LIBRAS (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Just because it’s March doesn’t mean 
that it’s warm enough in Vermont to wear 
shorts. Cover your legs, or at least hit the 


tanning beds. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Just to warn you- campus security prob- 
ably won't go for your plan to live in an ig- 
loo on the 300’s field for the rest of the 
semester. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


You used to be cool, what happened? 
You need to work on getting your mojo 
back. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Don’t panic, just because you hit a dry 
spell in February doesn’t mean that your 
not still the most popular person on cam- 
pus. March is your month to shine. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


When you're living the fabulous life an 
Aquarius, you don’t even have to ask where 
the party is because it comes to you. You 


can rage where ever you want. 


PISCESS (Feb. 19-March 20) - 


Have you done any schoolwork at all this 
semester? Seriously, it’s time to get off 


ChatRoulette and resume productivity. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 


Hooking up with multiple people in one 
weekend may seem sexy but watch out- 
it’s a small campus and Spotted Getting- 
Some is always watching you for scandal- 
ous behavior. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


It might seem like everyone you love has 
abandoned you, but try to cheer up, you 
Only really want to spend time with excep- 
tionally smart and fabulous people. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Time to give credit where credit is due- 
you have been working over-time lately, . 
well done! Buy yourself a nice gold-plated 
BlackBerry holder as a reward. — 


CANCERS (June 21-July 22) 

Here’s what you’re gonna do. for spring 
break: go down to Bocca, tan up a bit and 
then return even more hell-bent on raging 
in the 3’s. Start plotting your campus take- 


over now. 


LEOs (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Stop trying to weasel your way onto’ next 
season of “The Jersey Shore.” Unless you 
have a perma-orange glow, a blowout and 
a ridiculous nickname- in that case keep 
trying. 


VIRGOs (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


As spring draws nearer, resist the temp- 
tation to do something stupid. I'd recom- 
mend staying way from sharp objects, tat- 


too parlors and icy walkways.. 
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“We judge our success on how much fun we have and we’re EDs having the most fun, 
SO in my mind we are always winning.” 


Kevin McClory, 


Ski and Snowboard Club member 


Ski & Snowboard Club | jumps into spring 


Club gets money 
for future events 


and activities 


By Kalin Burkhardt 
Staff Writer 


Between its competitions, 
events and video viewings, the 
St. Michael’s Ski & Snowboard 
club has one of the largest pres- 
ences of on campus clubs. The 
weather hasn’t been in their favor 
this winter, but a new dumping of 
snow, a recently acquired budget 
addition from the Student Asso- 
ciation (SA) and high spirits push 
this club ahead into the spring 
season. 

The Ski & Snowboard Club, 
‘led by seniors Chris Bishop and 
Nick Bush, was given approxi- 
mately $3,000 by the SA to add 
to their budget for this spring se- 
mester. In order to get the money, 
the club approached the SA with 
reasons for the funding and gave 
a presentation during one of the 
SA meetings. 

“Basically we put together a 
small PowerPoint presentation, 
told them what we’ve done this 
season and what we plan to do,” 
Bishop said. 

“We just gave them our story, 
told them we are an active club 
and that we do a lot for the cam- 
pus,” Bishop said. “They were re- 
ally supportive.” 

Junior Matt Stillman, one of 
the club members who will be 
heading the club next year, said 
that ski and snowboard competi- 
tions become costly very quickly. 

About $2,000 of the budget 
_ will go towards contests and sup- 
plying funding for entry fees. 

Competitions cost around 
$1,000 just in terms of entry fees 
for ten skiers and ten snowboard- 
ers, Stillman said. Some of the 
budget also went towards the rail 
jam on-Feb.20, towards mini- 
events, with a possible new event 
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St. Michael’s Ski and Snowboard members gather after the recent rail jam held on Feb. 20. 


for this spring, he said. 

“We have a few things up our 
sleeve we want to do,” said junior 
Kevin McClory, member of the 
club. 

With the new budget, the 
club has a bit more wiggle room, 
potentially making new events 
possible. One event that the club 
is looking at for the spring is a 
“SMC in the park” day. 

It would be a little more 
loosely formatted event to just 
have fun in the park with all your 
friends on a spring day, Stillman 
said. 

“We’d have food, a DJ, some 
prizes, maybe get some footage 
for a promo for the club,” Mc- 
Clory said. 

“SMC in the park” would 
take place at Smugglers Notch, a 
mountain that has had a positive 
relationship with the club. 

If we were to do an event, 


we would definitely do it through 
Smuggs to show them support; 
they are great to us, Bishop said. 

There have been club bar- 
beques in the parking lot before 
but nothing official so this would 
be something new, Bishop said. 
There are still some first-years 
that don’t really know anyone yet, 
so it would be good to meet them, 
he said. 

In addition to new events, 
the budget was put to good use 
in helping make some old events 
successful. Every year the club 
puts on a jibfest in the fall and 
a rail jam in the spring, which 
bring together club members and 
the campus community for a high 
energy night of music, food, and 
talent. Despite the lack of mounds 
of snow, the rail jam on Feb. 20 
was a SUCCESS. 

“The official name of the 
night was Rumble for the Thun- 


Stay in beautiful Vermont this summer. With tons of science courses in medical, 
health, biological & physical sciences offered at UVM, you can focus on 
the requirements you really need and still be a short walk from the downtown 
scene! Post-baccalaureate summer premedical programs also available. 


Register today and take advantage of the 15% Summer 710 Tuition Savings 
at uvm.edu/summer/stmikes. 
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derdome, It’s the brainchild of 
Matt Stillman and Nick Bush,” 
McClory said. 

Rumble for the Thunderdome 
may not have brought out quite as 
many spectators as in previous 
years but the Ski and Snowboard 
club has a different way of mea- 
suring success. 

“We judge our success on 
how much fun we have and we’re 
always having the most fun, so in 
my mind we are always winning,” 
McClory said. 

That positive attitude may be 
just one of the reasons the club is 
able to get support. 

The SA helped cover the 
costs of the night because it was 
one of the main winter carnival 
events, which was really nice of 
them, Bishop said. 

“They knew we needed a 
little help with the budget and 
they pitched in, which was great,” 


Reasons for you 
to Think Summer U 
€ Online classes 
€ Transferable credits 
£ Four summer sessions 
€ Housing available 
€ Special interest programs 
€ Graduate on time 








Bishop said. 

There weren’t too many is- 
sues with not having a whole lot 
of snow, Stillman said. Physical 
plant did a good job of getting 
snow out there and the SA came 
through too with all sorts of good- 
ies like hot chocolate, the grilling 
and heat lamps, he said. 

Though the Ski & Snowboard 


‘club may measure its success in 


terms of how much fun everyone 
is having, it could certainly be 
measured in wins as well. Just a 
few weeks ago, the club placed 
first in the first part of a competi- 
tion called Battle for Burlington. 
The competition takes place in 
three parts, each at a different 
mountain. The club beat Univer- 
sity of Vermont (UVM), Cham- 
plain College, and other colleges 
from around the area. 

“Battle for Burlington takes 
our ten best skiers and snow- 
boarders; it’s our biggest, most 
expensive competition,’ Bishop 
said. 

The club beat UVM two 
years ago and came in second last 
year, Bishop said. 

“We always do real well. We 
have great skiers at our school,” 
McClory said. 

In addition to the Battle for 
Burlington competition there are 
a whole series of events in the 
spring, Bishop said. 

Even smaller competitions 
cost a good amount of money. 
Lift tickets are usually $30 to $50 
and if you put ten kids in the com- 
petition, it gets pretty expensive, 
Bishop said. 

A large chunk of the new 
funding is going towards this 
venue. Regardless of the weather 
conditions and despite the some- 
times costly events, the club keeps 
a positive attitude. 

“We are working to expand 
this semester and in the future 
too,” Stillman said. “That’s what 
we like to do as a club, just get ev- 
eryone working together and hav- 
ing a good time.” 
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By Tony Bonvechio 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s basketball teams bid 
farewell to five seniors on Feb. 24 before 
each team’s final regular season game at 
the Ross Sports Center. The men’s team 
paid homage to Garrett Calkins and Tom 
Piotrkiewicz, while the women honored 
tri-captains Alexis Keller, Meghan O’Shea 
and Michelle Otey. 

Piotrkiewicz knocked down two three- 
pointers and finished with eight points in 
his final game as a Knight, and, Calkins 
earned his first career start and drained 
a three-pointer in the 80-68 loss to St. 
Anselm College. 

Keller paced the women’s team in her 
final collegiate game, co-leading in points 
with 11 and grabbing a team-best eight re- 
bounds in the 45-35 win over St. Anselm 
College. Otey tallied eight points and six 


rebounds, while O’Shea dished out three 


assists and nabbed two boards. 

Emotions ran high for the Purple 
Knights during their final game. 

“Honestly, this year my main thought 
was I can’t believe it’s already senior 
night,” said head coach Jennifer Niebling. 
“T think we all had a higher expectation for 
our results than what we got this year. We 
kept thinking we’ve still got time. We were 
waiting for our best basketball to come, 
and then all of a sudden the end was here. 
Tonight, we just really wanted to win for 
(the seniors).” 

The reality of the situation didn’t 
hit O’Shea until the final seconds of the 
game. 

“T didn’t realize it was my last game 
until about the last 20 seconds and then I 
got kind of teary eyed,” O’Shea said. “But 
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Basketball recognizes five seniors 





today I feel very weird. It’s like a surreal 
feeling.” 


Keller, who ranked in the top 25 in. 


scoring in the Northeast-10 Conference two 
years in a row, finished her career with 988 
total points. She also ranks fifth all-time in 
program history for free throw (752) and 
three- point percentage (.337). 

“Alexis has just been a competitor,” 
Niebling said. “She defends like crazy, she 
can score with the best of them, and every- 
one feeds off her passion. She’s capable of 
making some great plays that gets every- 
body fired up.” 

O’Shea, a two-year captain who com- 
manded the point guard position for four 
years, served as Niebling’s on-court leader. 
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She led the Knights in assist-to-turnover 
ratio all four years. 

“Meghan’s been the point guard since 
her freshman year, and just been a natural 
leader, the coach on the floor,’ Niebling 
said. “She really took a lot of load off of me 
getting the ladies ready for practice, getting 
them focused, making sure the intensity is 
there day after day.” 

Otey, who averaged double figures in 
points her last three seasons, was one of St. 
Michael’s most. consistent players. 

“Michelle has just been steady,” Nie- 
bling said. “Some games you'll look at the 
stat sheet and say, ‘Michelle got 20?’ And 
you won’t even know it because she’s just 
doing her thing. She never has a bad day — 





argu 
(Left to right) Seniors Michelle Otey, Meghan O’ Shea and Alexis Keller embarace each other 
during their final basketball game on Feb. 24. 


Both men’s and women's basketball players participate in final collegiate game 


practice, games, anything.” ; 

Otey, like the other seniors, felt mixed 
emotions going into her final contest. 

_ “It’s bittersweet,’ Otey said. “It’s sad 
that it’s the last game, but it’s been a long 
season and we’ve worked really hard and it 
was a disappointing ending that we didn’t 
make it playoffs.” 

Men’s head coach Tom O’Shea, who 
was also honored during pre-game cer- 
emonies for coaching the final game of his 
13-year stint with St. Michael’s, commend- 
ed his seniors for dealing with the team’s 
demanding schedule. 

“T think they learn a lot about time. 
management,” O’Shea said. “The basket- 
ball season here can be a grind, so they 
have to show some real perseverance to 
make it through four years of college bas- 
ketball.” 

Calkins cited his favorite college bas- 
ketball memory as upsetting NE-10 oppo- 
nent Bentley College, which ranked tenth 
in the nation when the Knights beat them 
60-51 on Feb. 6. The senior guard also ac- 
knowledged the genuine challenge of play- 
ing high-level college basketball. 

“T definitely learned that it takes a lot 
of hard work to play Division II basket- 
ball,” Calkins said, adding that he values 
“the preparation and being able to leave 
here knowing that I’ve worked hard and 
can continue to work hard.” 

“Tt’s kind of a relief after four years,” 
Calkins said. “It’s been pretty hard. But 
I’m not going to lie, I’ve had a lot of fun 
with it.” 

The men’s team finished with an 
overall record of 9-17 overall (5-17 NE-10), 
while the women closed their season at 
9-16 (7-15 NE-10). 


Lacrosse prepares for upcoming season 


By Tim McDonnell 


houses Le Moyne and new NE- 


like we have a good chance to do 


Hesler said. 


“The great aspect 


class, and it has contributed to a 


Staff Writer 


The St: Michael’s men’s and 
women’s lacrosse teams seasons 
are just about underway for the 
2010 season. Both teams have 
been on the grind since the start 
of the second semester and are 
focused and anxious to start 
competitive play in early March. 

Led by seventh year head 
coach Paul Schimoler, the 
Knights look to avenge last year’s 
first round exit in the NE-10 
quarterfinals. Schimoler is opti- 
mistic about this year’s team and 
their work ethic; they have many 
returning players which will help 
with depth as well. The weather 
has also been a major factor in 
terms of helping the team’s prep- 
aration for the season. 

“We have had record weath- 
er in terms of starting our season 
out on the turf,’ Schimoler said. 
“Because we have been outside 
early the player’s intensity and 
chemistry levels have been pleas- 
ing.” 

Schimoler knows that like 
past years, the NE-10 will prove 
to be one of the most competi- 
tive conferences in the nation for 
Division II. Traditional power- 


10 member Adelphi along with 
Merrimack and Bentley all rank 
nationally in the top ten. St. Mi- 
chael’s was picked to finish fifth 
in the pre-season poll. 

Senior captain Mat Reardon 
also found that the weather has 
helped the team become more 
prepared for this season. : 

“Tt’s a big change; usually we 
only get outside once or twice be- 
fore spring break,” Reardon said. 
“I would say fifty percent of our 
practices have been outside, it 
has really helped us get ready for 
game-like situations.” 

Reardon knows that the NE- 
10 will once again pose a tough 
challenge for the team and after 
last year’s quarterfinal loss the 
team has used that as advantage 
to want to go deeper into the 
tourney. 

“Every game is going to be 
competitive, it doesn’t matter 
who you’re playing you got to 
bring your best. We have a lot 
of experience returning and even 
some first year players who will 
contribute,” Reardon said. “The 
seniors know what to expect we 
want to have a successful sea- 
son and go out on top and so far 
through this pre-season its looks 


that.” 

The squad has eleven se- 
niors who will help with the ma- 
turity and expectation level, and 
once the season starts everyone 
will be expected to contribute on 
game day, Schimoler said. 

“Our team makeup for this 
season will provide us with a 
good chance for the possibility to 
travel deep into the NE-10 play- 
offs,” Schimoler said. . 

The men’s team starts play 
on March 10, when St. Michael’s 
hosts Plattsburgh State, the fol- 
lowing week they play two 


games during spring break in - 
Long Island, at Dowling and at. 


Dominican. 

Tenth-year head Coach Car- 
la Hesler leads the St. Michael’s 
women’s lacrosse team as they 
try to make it back to NE-10 
postseason play. Hesler is excit- 
ed to see what her team is made 
of and expects this year’s team 
to be very competitive. She also 
commented on the fact that this 
year’s weather has really helped 
her team in many aspects. 

“The benefit of a low snow 
season has helped us become 
better fit physically and ready to 
adjust to game-like situations,” 


about our team is that we are 
more committed off ‘the field, 
the first year class and return- 
ing players have all raised us to a 
higher level.” 

Hesler mentioned that the 
outlook and preparation has been 
very promising. The team is 
ready to get to the next level and 
gain experience from last year. 

“Our team goals are to build 
on chemistry and defense,it is 
definitely within our reach to 
reach the NE-10 tournament and 
challenge for the top tier,” Hesler 
said. 

Senior captain Alli Mullen 
has noticed a higher level of in- 
tensity and work ethic on and off 
the field. 

“We had a strict workout 
plan during the off-season; we 
had assigned running and lifting 
groups and everyone knows they 
have to be on top of their game 
once the season starts,” Mullen 
said. 

Mullen and her two co-cap- 
tain. roommates, Maddie Cave 
and Kathleen Thompson, have 
noticed a difference in this year’s 
teams compared to past teams. 

There is a unique bond 
found that incorporates each 


new outlook for the future of the - 
program. 

“This has been the closest 
knit group I have been a part of 
since I’ve been here; it’s hard to” 
see divisions of classes between 
the girls,” Mullen said. 

The team will again travel to 
Florida over spring break to play — 
two games against strong oppo- 
nents, Franklin Pierce and C.W. 
Post. : 
With the addition of Adel- — 
phi and New Haven the women’s 
conference will live up to its 


-highly regarded national reputa- 


tion. Four teams on the Knight’s 
schewwdule are currently ranked — 
in the top ten. 

. “It makes for great games, 
you can’t take anyone lightly,” 
Hesler said. “The NE-10 is such 
a large conference that there are 
many variations of styles and you 
have to make adjustments every 
week in order to be able to com- 
pete.” 

The women’s team kicks 
off the season on March 6 where 
they take on Keene State College 
at Doc Jacobs Field. 
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Swim team wraps up season | 
Both men’s and women’s teams 


By Erik Osborne 
Staff Writer 


On Feb. 21, the St. Michael’s swim team 
ended its season at New England Intercollegiate 
Swimming & Diving Association (NEISDA) 
championships in White River Junction. Jim 
Donoghue, the coach for both the men’s and 


women’s swimming and diving team, said this’ 


was a great season but he always strives for that 
next step with his team. In a “pretty good” sea- 
son as Donoghue puts.it, the team was able to 
place well when it counted, with many athletes 
shaving seconds off their best times and breaking 
records. ' 

“As a coach, you always definitely want to 


do better, but all in all I definitely think that this. 


season went great,” Donoghue said. “ We had 
some bad things happen but we pulled through 
in the end and finished off the season on a high 
note.” 

While there were low points in the semester, 
the meet against Skidmore was something that 
stuck out in Donoghue’s mind as a high, with the 
women’s team winning by just one point earned 
in the last relay. As for the lows, the team suf- 
fered a three-meet losing streak, with only the 
women winning at the third meet against Clark- 
son. 

As for exceptional swimmers, Donoghue 
noted Erick Gallager, Tim McGrath, Dustin 
Bell, Jade Lubeck, Kaytlyn Kelley and Sam- 
my Sweeney were all standouts of the season. 
Though some perform better than others year- 


_to-yeaz, Donoghue said that does not hurt team 


morale and bonding. 

_ “Tt is really a team and individual sport, 
which makes it so much easier to be cohesive,” 
Donoghue said. “We had one senior girl who 
wanted to swim an event she wasn’t supposed to 
on the last day of championships.” 

“When she was shooting down the lane, ev- 
ery single person on the team was standing on 
the other end, screaming their lungs out for her to 
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_ win. Team morale doesn’t really get better than 


that,” he said. 

During NEISDA championships, the team 
came together after the regular season to put out 
some great standings, both men’s captain Erick 


-Gallager and women’s captain Mary Beth Casey 


said. They believe their win against Norwich was 
a great moment in the season. 

Gallager said they were most happy about 
their performance against Norwich because of 
the team’s strength in prior years. They swam a 
lot better then they thought they would and Nor- 
wich’s swimming was seriously lacking Gallager 
said. 

Casey attributed the season’s losses to start- 
ing off with a great attitude, but faltering when 
losing female swimmers to sickness and injuries 
throughout the semester. 

“We were really hard working in the begin- 
ning and definitely were showing that our hard 
work was paying off,” Casey said. “But then 
some of the girls got mono and one actually 
broke her elbow so that definitely was not good 
for the team. It was great that we were able to 
have every girl show up to New Englands.” 

Both captains are in agreement that they 
want their season to be remembered by their suc- 
cess at New Englands. The team morale and sup- 
port is something both Casey and Gallager are 
proud of. 

At NEISDAs, the men’s team placed six out 
of 13. Many records were broken including the 
200-medley relay and the 800 freestyle relays. 


_Men’s team members Tim McGrath, Dan Healy, 


Dustin Bell and Austin Bell broke both records. 

“We kind of went into it thinking we were 
going to do OK, but the morale of the entire 
event was so great that we just did so much bet- 
ter than we expected and that will definitely stick 
in my mind as the best part of the season, Gal- 
lager said.” 


Straight Cash is straight champion 





Photo by See Bowaic 


Thurs. Feb.25 marked the final championship game of intramural basketball. The Green Mountain 
Nuggets and Straight Cash went head to head with winning records, but it was Straight Cash that came 
out victorious with the final score of 55-33. Straight Cash ended their season with a final record of 10-2. 
Though the intramural basketball season has come to a close, last week started the second half of the 
spring intramural season. Volleyball, floor hockey, and indoor soccer will all be gearing up for intense 
competition in coming weeks. Members of Straight Cash (left to right) Zach White, Brendan Sullivan, 
Brendan Wimberly and Michael Enis look on during a regular season intramural game Thurs Feb. 4. 
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By: Catherine Watt 


The wave of things 


here’s a lot to say about 
staying in shape in the off- 
season. While studying 
abroad last semester in Denmark, I 
had the time of my life. I spent my 
time there travelirig and meeting 
new people. I tried to stay in shape by 
purchasing a gym membership and 
joining a swim team. But because of 
the urge to see everything in such a 
short period, the last thing I thought 
about was staying in shape. Out 
of all the downtime I have had in 


| my swimming career, this was the 


longest break and it really showed 
how out of shape I was. 

Enter two months later-during 
our annual training trip to Puerto 
Rico; my first day back in the water 
was rough. After swimming only 
four laps, I thought I was going 


to die. Each day throughout the 


training trip, I slowly got back into 
shape, but was still nervous about 
how the rest of my season would 
go. 

Our first swim meet of the 
second semester was only in a few 
weeks and after missing the whole 
first semester, I was nervous about 
my return back into the swim racing 
world. 

My first event back in a St. 
Michael’s swimsuit and bathing cap 
was the 200-yard freestyle, which 
is of my favorite events. Only eight 
laps of sprint freestyle and I would 
be done. Waiting behind the blocks 
for my race to start, I got a little 
nervous. Would I remember how to 
do a proper dive? I was more worried 
about doing a belly flop into the 
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pool then thinking about my actual 
racing. It was finally time for the 
race to start and as I stepped up on 
the blocks and the starter said “Take 
your mark, Go!” I dove into the pool 
and raced through eight grueling 
laps before hitting the touchpad in 
fifth place, adding ten seconds onto 
my previous best time. 

As frustrated as I was that I 
added ten seconds onto my best 
time, I thought to myself, “it’s just 
the first meet back, everything will 
get better.” I then spoke to fellow 
teammate Emily Kaas, who studied 
abroad in Denmark last year for 
some words of wisdom. She told 
me to keep my head up and that I 
will improve throughout each meet 
during the semester. These words 
encouraged me to get through 
the next dual meets that we had 
including the NE-10 championship 
meet without getting down on 
myself. 

During my final championship 
meet the weekend of Feb. 19-21, I 
swam three individual events, each 
of which I got best times for my 
junior season. While I didn’t place 
in any of my events, I was happy 
with the final results of my season. 
I have already planned to train 
this summer while at home with 
my former swim coach to improve 
my stroke and speed for next year. 
This past season has taught me the 
importance of off season training 
to come into my senior year season 
stronger than ever. 
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Senior send-off 
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Senior Garrett Calkins hugs his father during his last home basketball game against St. Anselm on Feb. 24. The Purple Knights lost 80-68. 
INSIDE: Photos and Story about the five seniors’ last home game. 











St. Michael’s athletes maintain balance 


By Kayla Norris 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College have always 
been successful at balancing academics 
and athletics, but starting next year there 
will be a new “Life in Balance” initiative 
put in place by the NCAA to help make it 
even easier for students. 

According to Zaf Bludevich, St. Mi- 
chael’s Senior Associate Athletic Director, 
the NCAA passed the “Life in Balance” 
initiative to equalize the way Division II 
colleges treat their athletics and academ- 
ics. 

“Tt was the NCAA’s attempt to provide 
balance to those student athletes who par- 
ticipate in athletics so they don’t focus too 
much on the athletics and not enough on 
other parts of college life, specifically aca- 
demics,” Bludevich said. 

The NCAA holds a convention every 
January to discuss possible change. This 
year, the convention was held on Jan. 16 
in Atlanta, Ga. The new initiative was 
discussed and voted on. St. Michael’s Ath- 
letic Director Geri Knortz attended this 
meeting, where she said the new initiative 
passed with about a two-thirds or three- 
fourths majority. 

Because St. Michael’s already puts a 
serious focus on academics for athletes, the 
initiative will not affect the school as’much 
as it may others in the Division II NE-10 
Conference. 

The proposal will take effect in the fall 
and may shorten and push back certain ath- 
letic seasons. 

According to Bludevich there will be 
a cap on the number of games a team is al- 
lowed to play, which varies depending on 
the sport, but that is one aspect of the plan 
that St. Michael’s already has in practice. 

A major difference that the initiative 
involves is the mandatory “dead period” 
from Dec. 20-27 for sports in which there 
is a D-II championship, Knortz said. 


“Tt would affect our men’s and wom- 
en’s basketball teams, our swim teams, 
technically, legally, it would not affect our 
ice hockey or our ski teams because there 
are either no NCAA D-II championships 
offered in those sports,” Knortz said. 

The rest period will be beneficial to 
student athletes so they can have time off 
during the holidays like other college stu- 
dents, according to Jennifer Niebling, the 
women’s basketball coach. 

“The break aspect is much bigger than 
the amount of games for us because it is 
good for students to get time off to relax,” 
Niebling said. 

* Junior Christine Amoresano, balances 


academics, swimming, and being a coordi- ° 


nator for the St. Michael’s Founders Soci- 
ety ona daily basis. She says her successful 
balancing act is due to organizing her days 
one at a time. 


According to Amoresano, the swim 
team already gets a week off around the 
holidays, so that will not be different, but 
on other days off she does homework, or 
blogs for the school. 

“Obviously school doesn’t come af- 
ter swimming, but in terms of scheduling 
things I work around swimming, as op- 
posed to swimming working around other 
things,’ Amoresano said. “If there is some 
kind of initiative to equalize or give us 
more time off, we’d probably just use it to 
do more homework or sleep.” 

Coach Niebling also feels that her 
basketball team does well with organizing 
their time and balancing academics with 
athletics. 

“Our students do well with self-moti- 
vation and dedication at St. Mike’s,” Nie- 
bling said. “My team does a great ne help- 


ing teammates with classes or professors. 
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Senior Alexis Keller works during Spanish class on Monday, Feb. 22. 


they may have already taken.” 

According to Knortz, another aspect 
of the “Life in Balance” initiative is the fi- 
nancial portion. Some Division II schools 
will save money because there will be less 
preseason time when they need to provide 
food, and fewer games which will be less _ 
expensive. 

St. Michael’s does not pay for food 
when students are on campus early, but a 
other colleges often cover those expenses, — 
therefore St. Michael’s College will not Si 
affected, Knortz added. , 

The St. Michael’s field hockey 
is postponing the new initiative a yez 
to prior scheduling engagements next 
Coach Carla Hesler said. Her team has al- 
ready taken action to make balancing ace 
tivities easier for students by moving a 
week day games to the weekend, to p 
missing classes. 

“T, as a coach, and our. adnathiet ane 
is very aware of the missed class time and 
is trying to reduce that as much as we 
Hesler said. “I feel it [St. Mikes] is very 
aware of trying to put the students’ aca- 
demics first to make the balance doable.” 

Much of the school is in favor of this 
program because St. Michael’s is a fore- 
runner in making sure students come to 
school to learn, and if they can play a sport 
it is a bonus, St. Michael’s College Presi- 
dent John Neuhauser said. 

“T am a person who thinks that athlet- 
ics can be a very important component of 
somebody’s individual development, but 
there are times when it is a difficult bal- 
ancing act for athletes who are under pres- 
sure for academic work and for sports at 
the same time,” Neuhauser said. “It is a 
very good learning experience and the pas- 
sage of this [initiative] makes it easier for 
students.” 
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